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Advertifement. 

THE  Subftance  of  the  following  DifTertation  was 
delivered  by  the  Author  in  the  Courfe  of  his 
Ledlures  on  Rhetorick  and  Belles-Lettres,  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  Defire  of  feveral  of  his 
Hearers,  he  has  enlarged,  and  given  it  to  the  Publick,  in 
its  prefent  Form. 

In  this  Diflertation,  it  is  propofed,  to  make  fomc  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  ancient  Poetry  of  Nations,  particularly 
the  Runic  and  the  Celtic;  to  point  out  thofe  Charaders  of 
Antiquity,  which  the  Works  of  Oflian  bear ;  to  give  an 
Idea  of  the  Spirit  and  Strain  of  his  Poetry  ;  and  after  ap- 
plying the  Rules  of  Criticifm  to  Fingal,  as  an  Epic 
Poem,  to  examine  the  Merit  of  Ofiian's  Compofitions  in 
general,  with  Regard  to  Defcription,  Imagery,  and 
Sentiment. 
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AMONG  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  ancient  ftate  of 
nations,  few  are  more  valuable  than  their  poems  or  fongs. 
Hiftory,  when  it  treats  of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  feldom 
very  inftrudlive.  The  beginnings  of  fociety,  in  every  country,  are 
involved  in  fabulous  confufion  ;  and  though  they  were  not,  they 
would  furnilh  few  events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period  of 
fociety,  human  manners  are  a  curious  fpedtacle  ;  and  the  moft  natural 
pidlures  of  ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of 
nations.  Thefe  prefent  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
hiftory  of  fuch  tranfadions  as  a  rude  age  can  afford.  The  hiftory  of 
human  imagination  and  paftion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  notions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow- creatures  in  the  moft  artlefs 
ages ;  difcovering  what  objects  they  admired,  and  what  pleafures 
they  purfued,  before  thofe  refinements  of  fociety  had  taken  place, 
which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the  tranfadions,  but  difguife 
the  manners  of  mankind. 

B  Befides 
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Belides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have  with  philofophical 
obferv'rrs  of  human  nature,  they  have  another  with  perfons  of  tafte. 
They  promife  fome  of  the  highefi;  beauties  of  poetical  writing.  Ir- 
regular and  unpolifhed  we  may  expedt  the  produdions  of  unculti- 
vated ages  to  be;  but  abounding,  at  the  fame  time^  with  that  en- 
thufiafm,  that  vehemence  and  fire,  which  are  the  foul  of  poetry. 
For  many  circumfi^ances  of  thofe  times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are 
favourable  to  the  poetical  fpirit.  That  flate,  in  which  human  nature 
fhoots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for  other  improvements,  certainly 
encourages  the  high  exertions  of  fancy  and  paflion. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered  and  difperfed,  in  the 
inidft  of  folitary  rural  fcenes,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  their 
chief  entertainment.  They  meet  with  many  objedls,  to  them  new 
and  ftrange  ;  their  wonder  and  furprize  are  frequently  excited ;  and 
by  the  fudden  changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their  unfettled  flate 
of  life,  their  paflions  are  raifed  to  the  utmoft.  Their  paflions  have 
nothing  to  reftrain  them  :  their  imagination  has  nothing  to  check  it. 
They  difplay  themfelves  to  one  another  without  difguife;  and  con- 
verfe  and  ad:  in  the  uncovered  fimplicity  of  nature.  As  their  feelings 
are  ftrong,  fo  their  language,  of  itfelf,  affumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  defcribe  every  thing  in  the  flrongeft  co- 
lours; which  of  courfe  renders  their  fpeech  pidurefque  and  figura- 
tive. Figurative  language  owes  its  rife  chiefly  to  twocaufes;  to  the 
want  of  proper  names  for  objcds,  and  to  the  influence  of  imagina- 
tion and  pafijon  over  the  form  of  expreflion.  Both  thefe  caufes  con- 
curr  in  the  infancy  of  focicty.  Figures  are  commonly  confidered  as- 
artificial  modes  of  fpe-ech,  devifed  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the 
world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  ftate.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the 
tfuth.  Men  never  have  ufed  fo  many  figures  of  ftyle,  as  in  thofe 
rude  ages,  when,  befides  the  power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  fug- 
gefl:  lively  images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precife  terms  for  the  ideas 
they  would  exprefs,  obliged  them  to  have  recourie  to  circumlocu- 
tion, metaphor,  comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fubflituted  forms  of  ex- 
preffion,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  American 
chief,  ac  this  day,  harangues  at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more 
bold  metaphorical  ftyle,  than  a  modern  European  would  adventure 
to  ufe  in  an  Epic  poem. 
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In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  genius  and  manner.^  of  m:n  un- 
ikigo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy  than  to  fprightHnefs  and 
fublimity.  As  the  world  advances,  the  underftanding  gains  ground 
upon  the  imagination  ;  the  underftanding  is  more  exercifed ;  the 
imagination,  lefs.  Fewer  objects  occur  tiiat  are  new  or  furprizing. 
Men  apply  themfelves  to  trace  the  caiifes  of  things;  they  correct 
and  refine  one  another;  they  fubdue  or  difguife  their  paffions ;  they 
form  their  exterior  manners  upon  one  uniform  fiandard  of  politenefs 
and  civility.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according  to  method  and 
rule.  Language  advances  from  rterility  to  copioufnefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  from  fervour  and  enthudafm,  to  corre<fl:ners  and  preci- 
Jion.  Style  becomes  more  chafte ;  but  lefs  animated.  The  progrefs 
of  the  world  in  this  refpeft  refembles  the  progrefs  of  age  in  man. 
The  powers  of  imagination  are  mcft  vigorous  and  predominant  in 
youth  ;  thofe  of  the  underflianding  ripen  more  flovvly,  and  often  at- 
tain not  their  maturity,  till  the  imagination  begin  to  flag.  Hence, 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imaginaiion,  is  frequently  moft  glow- 
ing and  animated  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety.  As  the  ideas  of  our 
youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar  pleafure  on  account  of  their 
livelinefs  and  vivacity  ;  fo  the  moft  ancient  poems  have  often  proved 
the  greatefl  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  than  profe :  and  how- 
ever paradoxical  fuch  an  affertion  may  feem,  yet,  in  a  qualified 
fenfe,  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never  converfcd  with  one  another 
in  regular  numbers;  but  even  their  ordinary  language  would  in 
ancient  times,  for  the  reafons  before  afllgned,  approach  to  a  poeti- 
cal ftyle  ;  and  the  firft  compofitions  tranfmittcd  to  pofterity,  beyond 
doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  poems ;  that  is,  compofitions  in 
which  imagination  had  the  chief  hand,  formed  into  fome  kind 
of  numbers,  and  pronounced  with  a  mufical  modulation  or  tone. 
Mufick  or  fong  has  been  found  coseval  with  fociety  among  the 
moft  barbarous  nations.  The  only  fubjeds  which  could  prompt 
men,  in  their  firft  rude  ftate,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in  compofi- 
tions of  any  length,  were  fuch  as  naturally  afliimed  the  tone  of 
poetry ;  praifes  of  their  gods,  or  of  their  anceftors ;  commemora- 
tions of  their  own  warlike  exploits;  or  lamentations  over  their  mif- 
fortunes.  And  before  writing  was  invented,  no  other  compofitions, 
except  fongs  or  poems,  could  take  fuch  hold  of  the  imagination  and 

B  2  memory, 
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memory,  as  to   be  prefervcd   by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down 
from  one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expe6t  to  find  poems  among  the  antiquities  of  all 
nations.  It  is  probable  too,  that  an  extenlwe  fearch  would  difcover 
a  certain  degree  of  refemblance  among  all  the  moft  ancient  poetical 
prcdudions,  from  whatever  country  they  have  proceeded.  In  a 
iimilar  ftate  of  manners,  fimilar  objedls  and  paffions  operating  upon 
the  imaginations  of  men,  will  ftamp  their  produdtions  with  the 
lame  general  charader.  Some  diverfity  will,  no  doubt,  be  occa- 
fioned  by  climate  and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  fuch  re- 
fembling  features,  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  fociety.  Its 
fubfcquent  revolutions  give  rife  to  the  principal  diftindtions  among 
nations;  and  divert,  into  channels  widely  feparated,  that  current  of 
human  genius  and  manners,  which  defcends  originally  from  one 
fpring.  What  we  have  been  long  accuftotned  to  call  the  oriental 
vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  fome  of  the  earlieft  poetical  produdtions 
have  come  to  us  from  the  Eaft,  is  probably  no  more  oriental  than 
occidental;  it  is  charadleriftical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  country  ;  and 
belongs,  in  fome  meafure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of 
this  the  works  of  OiTian  feem  to  furnifh  a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  prefent  fubjedl  leads  us  to  inveftigate  the  ancient  poetical 
remains,  not  fo  much  of  the  eaft,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
as  of  the  northern  nations ;  in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  Gothic 
poetry  has  any  refemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Galic,  which  v/e  are 
about  to  confider.  Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name  we 
ufually  comprehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  were  a  people  alto- 
gether fierce  and  martial,  and  noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their  igno- 
rance of  the  liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the  earlieft  times,  bad 
their  poets  and  their  fongs.  Their  poets  were  diftinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  Scalers,  and  their  fongs  were  termed  F\Jes.*     Saxo  Gram- 

maticusj 

*  Olaus  \Vormiu5,   in  ihe  appendix  to  invention,  he    fays  exprefly,  that  among 

bis    1  "reatife  de    Literatura    Runica,   has  all  thcfe  meafiires,  rhy{i.e,   or  correfpan- 

given  a  particulir  account  of  tli«  Gijthic  dence  of  final    fyllables,   was   noi'er   em- 

])Oetry,    commonly    called    Runic,    from  ployed.     He  anaiyfes  the  firudlure  of  one 

Runes,  which  fignifies  the  Gothic  letters,  of  thefe  kinds  of  verfc,  that  in  which  the 

He  informs  us  that  there  were   no  fewer  poem  cf  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted,  is 

than  136  different   heads  of  meafure  or  written;  which  exhibits   a  very  fmgular 

verfe  ufed  in  their  Fjijis ;  and  though  vi'c  fpecies  of  harmony,  if  it  can  be  allowed 

are  accufloiied  to  call   rhyme  a  Gothic  that  n.ime,  depending  neither  upon  rhyme 

jior 
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maticus,  a  Danifli  Hiftorian  of  confiderable  note,  who  flouriQied  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  informs  iis  that  very  many  of  thcfe  fon'^s, 
containing  the  ancient  traditionary  ftories  of  the  country,  were  found 
engraven  upon  rocks  in  the  old  Runic  character ;  feveral  of  which 
he  has  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into  his  Hiftory.  But  his 
verfions  are  plainly  fo  paraphraftical,  and  forced  into  fuch  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ftyle  and  the  mea'bres  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  one 
can  form  no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native  fpirit  of  the  ori- 
>gina!.  A  more  curious  monument  of  the  true  Gothic  poetry  is 
preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his  hook  de  Literatura  Runica.  Tt 
is  an  Epicedium,  or  funeral  fong,  compofed  by  Regner  Lodbroo- j 
and  tranllated  by  Olaus,  vvoi-d  for  word,  from  the  original..  This 
Lodhrog  was  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century^ 
famous  for  his  wars  and  vidories ;  and  at  the  fame  time  an  emi- 
nent Scolder  or  poet.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  fall  at  lall:  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  prifon^ 
and  condemned  to  be  deftroyed  by  ferpents.  In  this  fituation  he 
folaced  himfelf  with  rehearfing  all  the  exploits  of  his  life.  The 
poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  flanzas,  of  ten  lines  each;  and 
every  ftanza  begins  with  thefe  words,  Pugnavimus  Enfibus,  We 
have  fought  with  our  fwords.  Olaus's  verlion  is  in  many  places  fb 
ohfcure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible,  I  have  fubjoined  the  whole  be- 
low. 


nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of 
fyllables,  but  chiefly  upon  the  number  of 
the  fylhbies,  and  the  clifpofition  of  the  let' 
ters  In  every  ftanza  was  an  equal 
number  of  lines :  in  every  Jine  fix  fylla- 
bles. In  each  difiich,  it  was  requifite 
that  three  words  Ciould  begin  with  the 
fame  letter;  two  of  the  correrpondiiig 
words  placed  in  the  f.tft  litis  of  the  clif- 
tich,  the  third,  in  the  fecond  line.  In 
each  line  were  alfo  required  two  fyllables, 
but  never  the  final  ones,  formed  either  of 
the  fame  confonaiits,  or  fame  vowels. 
As  an  example  of  this  meafiire,  Olaus 
gives  us  thefe  two  Latin  lines,  conOrucled 
e\aii^'y  according  to  the  above  rules  of 
Ruiiic  vtrfe  ; 

Ghrifius  caput  noftrom 

Coronet  te  bonis. 

The  initial  ■  kcters  .of  Chriftus, .  Caput 


and  Coronet,  make  the  three  correfpond- 
ing  letters  of  the  diftich.  In  the  fi, 11  line, 
the  firft  fyllables  of  Chiiftus  and  of 
nofirum  ;  in  the  fecond  line,  the  tn  in 
coroner  and  in  bonis  make  the  requifite 
correfpondence  of  fyllables.  Frequent  in- 
verfions  and  tranfpofitions  were  permitted 
in  this  poetry;  which  would  naturally 
follow  trom  fuch  laborious  attention  to 
the  collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubje^l  may  con- 
fult  likewife  Dr.  Hicks's  Thefaurus  Lin- 
guarum  Septentrionalium  ;  particularly 
the  23d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica 
Anglo  Saxonica  &  Msfo  Gothica;  where 
they  will  find  a  full  acccunt  of  the  flruc- 
tureofthe  Anglo-Saxon  verle,  which  nearly 
reftmbled  the  Gothic.  They  will  find  alfo 
fome  fpecimens  both  of  Gothic  and  Saxon 
poetry.  An  extratfl,  which  Dr.  Hicks 
has  iiiven  from  the  woik  of  one  of  ths. 
DaniOi. 
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low,  exactly  as  he  has  publii'lied  it ;  and  fiiall  tranflate  as  much  as 
may  give  tlie  Englidi  reader  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  and  ftrain  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.* 

*'  We  have  fought  with  our  fwords. — I  was  young,  when,  to- 
"  wards  the  eaft,  in  the  bay  of  Oreon,  we  inade  torrents  of  blood 
"  flow,  to  gorge  the  ravenous  beafl:  of  pi'ey,  and  the  yellow- 
"  footed  bird.     There  refounded  the  Iiard  fteel  upon  the  lofty  hel- 

"  mets 

Danifli  Scalders,  entitled,  Hcrvarer  Saga, 
containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead, 
may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  Mif- 
cellany  Poems,  publiftied  by  Mr.  Dry- 
den. 


Pugnavimus  Enfibus 
Haud  port;  longum  tempus 
Cum  in  Gotlandia  acceffimus 
Ad  ferpentis  immcnfi  neceni 
Tunc  impetravimus  Thoram 
Ex  hoc  vocarunt  me  virum 
Quod  ferpentem  transfodi 
Hirfutam  braccam  ob  illam  cedem 
Cufpide  iilum  intuli  in  colubrum 
Ferro  lucidorum  ftipendiorum. 


MuJtum    juvenis   fui    quando    acquifivi- 

mus 
Orientem  verfus  in  Oreonico  fieto 
Vulnerum  amnes  avidae  ferre 
Et  flavipedi  avi 
Accepimus  ibidem  fonuerunt 
Ad  fublimes  galeas 
Dura  ferra  magnam  efcam 
Omniserat  oceanus  vulnus 
Vadavit  corvus  in  fano;uine  Caeforum. 


Pugnae  fadia  copia 

Cum  Helfingianos  poftulavimus 

Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  oftium  Viftula 

I\Iucro  potuit  turn  mordere 

Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 

Terra  rubefaita  Calido 

Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 

Gladius  findcbat  Clypeos. 

Memni  neminem  tunc  fugilFe 
Priufquam  in  navibus 
Heraudus  in  bcllo  caderet 
Non  findit  navibus 
Alius  baro  praeftantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  poft:  ilium 
Sic  attulit  princeps  pallim 
Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 

6. 
Exercitus  abjecit  clypeos 
Cum  hafta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  pedlora 
Mcmordit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  fudor. 


Alte  tulimus  tunc  laticeas 

Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimus 

Et  celebrem  laudemcomparavimuspaflim 

Vicimus  o(Slo  barones 

In  oriente  ante  Dimini  portum 

Aquilae  impetravimus  tunc  fufficientem 

Hofpitii  fumptum  in  ilia  ftrage 

Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 

Oceano  perdidit  exercitus  aetatem. 


Habere  potuerunt  turn  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  infulas 
Sufficientem  prasdam  dilaniandam 
Acquifivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  adlu 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  mentionem 
Oriente  fole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  arcus  ex  fe  ferra. 
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"  metsofmen.  The  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow 
"  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  flain.  When  we  had  numbered 
"  twenty  years,  we  lifted  our  fpears  on  high,  and  every  where 
"  fpread  our  renown.  Eight  barons  we  overcame  in  the  eaft,  be- 
"  fore  the  port  of  Diminum ;  and  plentifully  we  feafted  the  eagle 

"  in 


Altum  mugierunt  enfes 
Aiuequam  in  Laneo  campo 
Eifl  nus  rex  cecidit 
Proceflimus  auro  ditati 
Ad  terrain  proftratorum  dimicandum 
Gladius  fecuit  Clypeorum 
PiiSuras  in  galearum  conventu 
Cervicum  tnuftum  ex  vuJneribus 
DiffuPjm  per  cerebrum  fifTum. 

9- 
Tenuimus  Clypeos  in  fanguine 
Cum  haftam  unximus 
Ante  Boring  holmum 
Telorum  nubes  difrumpunt  clypeuni 
Extrufit  areas  ex  fe  metallum 
Volnir  cecidit  in  conf5i£tu 
Non  erat  illo  rex  major 
CDefi  difperfi  late  per  littora 
Ferae  ampleclebantur  efcam. 

10. 
Pugna  manifefte  crefcebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 
In  Flandrorum  terra 
Caepit  csruleus  ad  incidendum 
Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 
Loricam  in  pugna 
Durus  armorum  mucro  dim 
Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  laiiienam 
Muita  praeda  dabatur  feris. 


Centies  centenos  vidi  jacere 

In  navibus 

Ubi  ^nglanes  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Per  fex  dies  antequam  exercitus  caderet 

Tranfegimus  mucronum  mifiam 

In  exortu  folis 

Coaftus  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occumbere. 


Ruit  pluvia  fanguinis  de  gladiis 
Prsccps  in  Bardafyrde 
Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribiis 
Murmuravit  arcus  ubi  mucro 
Acriter  mordebat  Loricas 
In  confliftu 
Odini  Pileus  Galea 
Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 
Venenate   acutus   confperfus  fudore  fan- 
guineo. 

13- 

Tenuimus  magica  fcuta 

Alte  in  pugnas  ludo 

Ante  Hiadningum  finum 

Videre  licuit  turn  viros 

Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos 

In  gladiatorio  murmure 

Galeae  attritae  virorum 

Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virginem 

In  ledo  juxta  fe  collocare 

14. 
Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 
Cadaver  cecidit  in  terram 
In  Nortumbria 
Erat  circa  mafOtinum  tempus 
Hominibus  neceffum  erat  fugere 
Ex  pr^lio  ubi  acute 
Caffidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 
Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduam 
In  primaria  fede  ofculari. 

•5- 

Herthiofe  evafit  fortunatus 

In  Auftralibus  Orcadibus  ipfe 

Vifloriae  in  noflris  hominibus 

Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 

Rogvaldus  occumbere 

Ifte  venit  fummus  fuperaccipitres 

Lufius  in  gladiorum  lifdo 

Strenue  jadabat  concuflbr 

GakK  fanguinis  teli.  i5. 
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"  in  that  flaughter.     The  warm   dream  of  wounds  ran  into  the 

"  ocean.     The  army  fell  before  us.     When  we   fleered  our  fliips 

"  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,   we  fent  the  HeUlngians  to  the 

"  Hall  of  Odin.     Then  did  the  fword  bite.     The   waters   were  all 

"  one  wound.     The  earth   was  dyed  red  with  the  warm  ftream. 

"  The 


i6. 
Quilibet  jacebat  tranfverfim  fupra  alium 
Gaudebat  pugiia  Istus 
Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  luduni 
Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  aprum 
Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Conventus  fiebat  ferri  &  Clypei 
Marftanus  rex  jejunis 
Fiebat  in  vedioe  fiiiu 
Prxda  data  corvis. 

17- 
Eellatorem  multum  vidi  caJere 
Mane  ante  machaeram 
Virum  in  mucronum  diffidio 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxia  cor 
Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  fpoliatum 
Imperterritum  virum  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 
Grifeam  loiicam  ipl'^ndebant  vexilla. 

18. 
Verborum  tenaces  vidi  difTecare 
Haut  rninutim  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  enfibus 
Erat  per  Hebuomada:  fpaciurn 
Quafi  muheres  vinum  apportnent 
Rubefadls  erant  naves 
Valde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 
Sciffa  erat  lorica 
In  ijcioldungorum  praslio. 

.  .'9- 
Pulchricomum  vidi  crepufculafcere 

Virginis  amatorem  circa  matutinum 

Et  confabuiationis  amicum  viduaium 

Erat  ficut  calidum  balneum 

Vinei  vafis  nympha  portaret 

Nos  in  Use  freto 

Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 

Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 

iloc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 


Egimus  gladiorum  ad  casdem 
Ludum  in  Lindis  infula 
Cum  regibus  tribus 
Pauci  potuerunt  inde  laetari 
Cecidit  multus  in  riflum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dilaniavit  carnem  cum  lupo 
L't  fatur  inde  difcederet 
Hybernorum  fanguis  in  oceanum 
Copiofe  decidit  per  madationis  tempus 

21. 

Alte  gladius  mordebat  Clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  coloris 
Hafta  fiicabat  loricas 
Viderc  licuit  in  Onlugs  infula 
Per  fecula  multum  poll 
Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos 
Reges  procefierunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  infulam 
Ar  volans  Draco  vulnerum. 


Quid  eft  viro  for;i  morte  certius 
Etii  ipfe  in  armorum  nimbo 
Adveifus  collocatus  fit 
Saepe  deplorat  sstatem 
Qui  nunquam  premitur 
Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitare 
Aquilam  ad  gladiorum  ludum 
Meticulofus  venitnufpiam 
Ccrdi  fuo  ufui. 

23- 
Hoc  numero  aequum  ut  procedat 
In  contaclu  gladiorum 
Juvenis  unus  contra  alterum 
Non  retrocedat  viraviro. 
Hoc  fuit  viri  forlis  nobilitas  diu 
Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  virginum 
Audax  effe  in  fretnitu  armorum. 


24. 


ON 
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«  The  fword  runcr  upon  the  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the  bucklers 
«'  Tn  twain.  None  fled  on  that  day,  till  among  his  ftips  Heraudus 
«'  fell  Than  him  no  braver  baron  cleaves  the  fea  with  fliips ;  a 
'■  chearful  heart  did  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the  holt 
•'  threw  away  their  fliields,  when  the  uplifted  fpear  flew  at  the 
"  breafts  of  heroes.  The  fword  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks ;  bloody 
««  was  the  fliield  in  battle,  until  Rafno  the  king  was  flain.  From 
"  the  heads  of  warriors  the  warm  fweat  ftreamed  down  their  ar- 
"  mour.  The  crows  around  the  Indirian  iflands  had  an  ample 
<'  prey  "  It  were  difficult  to  Angle  out  one  among  fo  many  deaths. 
"  At  the  rifing  of  the  fun  I  beheld  the  fpears  piercing  the  bodies  of 
««  foes  and  the  bows  throwing  forth  their  fteel-pointed  arrows. 
«  Loud  roared  the  fwords  in  the  plains  of  Lano.— The  virgin  long 
"  bewailed  the  flaughter  of  that  morning."— In  this  ftrain  the  poet 
continues  to  defcribe  feveral  other  military  exploits.  The  images 
are  not  much  varied  ;  the  noife  of  arms,  the  ftreaming  of  blood,  and 


Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 

Quod  fata  ffquimur 

Rarus  tranfgreditur  fata  Parcarum 

Non  deftinavL  £11e 

De  vita  exitu  mex 

Cum  ego  fanguinem  femimortuus  tegerem 

Et  naves  in  aquas  protrufi 

Paffim  impetravimus  turn  feris 

Efcam  in  Scotiae  finubus. 

25. 
Hoc  rldere  me  facit  Temper 
Quod  Balderi  patris  fcamna 
Parata  fcio  in  aula 
Bibemus  cerevifiam  brevi 
Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum 
Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  defperabundis 
Verbis  ad  odini  aulam. 
26. 
Flicvellent  nunc  omnes 
Filii  Aflaugx  gladii!_ 
AmaTum  bellum  excitare 
Si  exadie  fcirent 
Calamitates  noftras 
Quern  non  pauci  angues 
Venenati  me  difcerpunt 
Matrem  accepi  mei^ 
Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 


27. 

Valde  incliiiatur  ad  haereditatem 
Crudele  flat  nocumentum  a  vipera 
Aiiguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in  Ells  fanguine 
Filiis  meis  livefcet 
Sua  ira  rubefcet 
Non  acres  juvenes 
Seffionem  tranquillam  facient. 

23. 
Habeo  quinquagies 
Prjelia  fub  fignis  faiSla 
Ex  belli  invitatione  &  femel 
Minime  putavi  hominum 
Quod  me  futurus  efTet 
Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubefacere 
Alius  rex  praeftantior 
Nos  Afas  invitabunt 
Non  eft  lugendamors. 
29. 
Fert  animus  finire 
Invitant  me  Dyfas 
Qi^ias  ex  Othini  Aula    - 
Othinus  mihi  mifit 
Ljetus  cerevifiam  cum  AfiS 
In  fumma  fede  bibam 
Vitas  elapfae  funt  horse 
Ridens  moriar. 
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the  feafting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring.  He  mentions  the  death 
of  two  of  his  fens  in  battle;  and  the  lamentation  he  defcribes  as  made 
for  one  of  them  is  very  fingular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman  poet  would 
have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs  of  the  wood,  bewailing  the  un- 
timely fall  of  a  young  hero.  But,  fays  our  Gothic  poet,  "  when 
*'  Rogvaldus  was  llain,  for  him  mourned  all  the  hawks  of  heaven," 
as  lamenting  a  benefador  who  had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with 
prey;  •'  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  ''  in  the  ftrife  of  fwords,  did  the 
*'  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the  fpear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  fcntiments  of  the  highefl:  bravery  and 
contempt  of  death.  "  What  is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man  than 
"  death,  though  amidlt  the  ilorm  of  fwords,  he  ftand  always  ready 
''  to  oppofe  it  ?  He  only  regrets  this  life  who  hath  never  known 
"  diftrefs.  The  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to  the 
"  fieldof  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he  comes,  is  ufelefs  to  him- 
"  felf.  This  I  eftcem  honourable,  that  the  youth  fliould  advance  to 
"  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  againft  another ;  nor  man  retreat 
"  from  man.  Long  was  this  the  warrior's  higheft  glory.  He  who 
"  afpires  to  the  love  of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be  foremofl:  in  the  roar 
"  of  arms.  It  appears  to  me  of  truth,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates, 
"  Seldom  can  any  overcome  the  appointment  of  deftiny.  Little  did 
"  1  forefee  that  Ella  *  was  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands,  in  that  day 
"  when  fainting  I  concealed  my  blood,  and  pufhed  forth  my  (hips  into 
"  the  waves;  after  we  had  fpread  a  repaft  for  the  bea(ts  of  prey 
*'  throughout  the  Scottifli  bays.  But  this  makes  me  always  rejoice 
*•  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father  Balder  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are 
"  feats  prepared,  v/here,  in  a  fl:iort  time,  wc  (hail  be  drinking  ale 
"  out  of  the  hollow  iTiulls  of  our  enemies.  In  the  houfe  of  the 
''  mighty  Odin,  no  brave  man  laments  death.  I  come  not  with  the 
"  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.  How  eagerly  would  all  the  fons 
"  of  Allauga  now  rufh  to  war,  did  they  know  the  difiirefi  of  their 
"  father,  whorh  a  multitude  of  venomous  ferpents  tear!  I  have  given 
"  to  my  children  a  mother  who  hath  filled  their  hearts  with  valour. 
"  I  am  faft  approaching  to  my  end.  A  cruel  death  awaits  me  from 
*'  the  viper's  bite.  A  fnake  dwells  in  the  midft  of  my  heart.  I 
"  hope  that  the  fword  of  fome  of  my  fons  fliall  yet  be  llained  with 
"  the  blood  of  Ella.  The  valiant  youths  will  wax  red  with  anger, 
"  and  will  not  fit  in  peace.     Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  reared  the 

■_     *  This  was  the  name  of  his  enemy  who  had  condemned  him  to  death. 

5  "  ftandard 
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"  ftandard  in  battle.  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye  the  Avord  in 
"  blood  :  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men  would  be 
"  more  renowned  than  me.  The  goddellcs  of  death  will  now 
"  foon  call  me  j  J  muft  not  mourn  my  death.  Now  I  end  my 
"  fong.  The  gcddefles  invite  me  away;  they  whom  Odin  has  fcnt 
*'  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  will  fit  upon  a  lofty  feat,  and  drink  ale 
"  joyfully  with  the  goddefles  of  death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are 
"  run  out.     I  will  finile  when  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expeft  from  a  barbarous  nation. 
It  breathes  a  moft  ferocious  fpirit.  It  is  wild,  harHi  and  irregular ; 
hut  at  the  fame  time  animated  and  ftrong  ;  the  ftyle,  in  the  original, 
full  of  inverfions,  and,  as  we  learn  from  forae  of  Olaas's  notes, 
highly  metaphorical  and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ofiian,  a  very  different  fcene 
prcfents  itfelf.  There  we  find  the  fire  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
moft  early  times,  combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  regularity 
and  art.  We  find  tendernefs,  and  even  delicacy  of  fentiment,  greatly 
predominant  over  fiercenefs  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts  are  melted 
with  the  fofteft  feelings,  and  at  the  fame  time  elevated  with  the 
higheft  ideas  of  magnanimity,  generofity,  and  true  heroifm.  When 
we  turn  from  the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Ofllan,  it  is  like 
pafiing  from  a  favage  defart,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Or  by  what  means  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to  thefe  poems?  This  is  a 
curious  point;  and  requires  to  be  illuftrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original,  is  part  all  doubt. 
Their  conformity  with  the  Celtic  nations  in  language,  manners  and 
religion,  proves  it  to  a  full  demonflration.  The  Celta;,  a  great 
and  mighty  people,  altogether  diftinifl  from  the  Goths  and  Teu- 
tones,  once  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  weft  of  Europe ; 
hut  feem  to  have  had  their  moft  full  and  compleat  eftablifliment  in 
Gaul.  Wherever  the  Celts  or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Druids  and  their  Bards ;  the  in- 
ftitution  of  which  two  orders,  was  the  capital  diftincflion  of  their  man- 
ners and  policy.  The  Druids  were  their  philofophers  and  priefts ; 
the  Bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  actions :  And  both 
thefe  orders  of  men,  feem  to  have  fubfifted  among  them,  as  chief 

C  2  members 
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members  of  the  ftate,  from  time  immemorial  *.  We  muil;  not 
therefore  imagine  the  Celtse  to  have  been  altogether  a  grofs  and  rude 
nation.  They  polTeffed  from  very  remote  ages  a  formed  fyflcm  of 
difcipline  and  manners,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  ard  laft- 
ing  influence.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  them  this  exprefs  tefti- 
mony,  that  there  flouri(hed  among  them  the  ftiidy  of  the  moft  laud- 
able arts ;  introduced  by  the  Bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fing  in 
heroic  verfe,  the  gallant  adlions  of  illuifrious  men;  and  by  the- 
Druids,  who  lived  together  in  colleges  or  focieties,  after  the  i'ythago- 
r£an  manner,  and  philolbphizing  upon  the  highefi:  fubjeclls,  aflerted 
the  immortality  of  the  human  foul  -f-.  Though  Julius  Csfar  in  his 
account  of  Gaul,  does  not  exprefly  mention  the  Bards,  yet  it  is  plain 
that  under  the  title  of  Druids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college- 
or  order ;  of  which  the  Bards,  who,  it  is  probable, were  the  dif-. 
ciples  of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly  made  a  part.  It  deferves  remark,. 
that  according  to  his  account,  the  Druidical  inftitution  firfl:  took  rife 
in  Britain,  and  pafled  from  thence  into  Gaul ;  fo  that  they  who  aC- 
pired  to  be  thorough  maflers  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  refort  to 
Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  initiated  among  the 
Druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  memory  a  great  number  of 
verfes,  infomuch  that  fome  employed  twenty  years  in  this  courfe  of 
education ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  thefe 
poems  in  writing,  but  facredly  handed  them  down  by  tradition  from 
race  to  race  +. 

Soilrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations  to  their  poetry 
and  their  Bards,  thatamidft  all  the  changes  of  their  government  and, 
manners,  even   long   after  the  order  of  the  Druids   was  extindf, 

*  Tj/a  puAa  rZv  Tif/.ufJ.iyuv  Sut/pi^ovrw;  per  Bardos  &   Euhages  &  Druidas,     Ef 

?5-i.    Bfljo^ci  T£  Hy  ioL-rtii;,  xj  ApuiJai.    B«f-  Bardi    quidem    fortia   virorum    illuflriutn. 

cot  y-iv  u'lUVJiTai  >£J  Troivirat.    btrabo.  lib.  4.  fafla  heroicis  compofita  verfibus  cum  dul- 

E'lo-i  Trap'  auToK  xai  TrouiTai  fj-iXuv,  cibus  lyras  modulis  cantitarunt.     Euhages- 

§f  ^oi^Sxi;  Ivy-x^viyiv.     8T«i  Si  (/.IT  o^yoi-  vero  fcrutantes  feriem  &  fublimia  nature 

vuv,  ToJi^  Xvcat?  ojj.otuv,  bj  fAtu  J/ai/Siti,  ?j  pandere  conabantur.     Inter  hos,  Druidje 

it  (iXa.a-^riiJ.^iTi.     Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  5.  ingeniis  celfinres,  ut  audtoritas  Pythagoras. 

Ta  Si  ccKu^Tfj-ciToc  clvrZv.  iKTiv  01   xaAa-  decrevit,  fodalitiisadftridticonfortiis,  quasf- 

fz-tvoi  (3ae^oi.   iToiy.Ta)  S'xTotrv!'^ixui(Ti  (/.IT  tiohibus    altaruni    occultarumque    rerum- 

t*<f»if    iirocmi   XtyovTH.      Pofidonius   ap.  erecfli  funt ;  Si  defpeftantes  humana  pro- 

Athenzeum,  I.  6.  nuntiarunt   animas    immortales.     Amm^. 

t  Per   haec    loca    (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  Marcellinus,  1.  15.  cap.  9. 
hominibus  paulatim  excultis,  viguere  Jiu-        J  Vid.  Csfarde  bello  Gall.  lib.  6. 
dia    laudaHHum    doifrinarum ;     inchoata 

^  and; 
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and  the  national  religion  altered,  the  Bards  continued  to  flourifh  j- 
uot  as  a  let  of  llrolling  longllers,  like  the  Greek  'Aoi^oi  or  Rhaplb- 
difts,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of  men  highly  rcfpetfled  in 
the  ftate,  and  fupporfed  by  2.  publick  eftablifhment.  We  find 
them,  according  to  the  teftimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before 
the  age  of  Auguftus  Caifar;  and  we  find  them  remaining  under  the 
fame  name,  and  exerciSng  the  fame  funftions  as  of  old,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almort  down  to  our  ovfw  times.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  both  thefe  countries,  every  Regulus  or  chief  had 
his  own  Bard,  who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  his  court; 
and  had  lands  afligned  him,  which  defcended-  to  his  family.  Of  the 
honour  in  which  the  Birds  were  held,  many  inflances  occur  in 
OlTran's  poems.  On  all  important  occafions,  they  were  the  ambjffa— 
dors  between  contending  chiefs ;  and  their  perfons  were  held  facred. 
"  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though  his  foul 
*'  was  dark. — Loofe  the  bards,  faid  his  brother  Cathmor,  they  are 
"  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages, 
"  when  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed  *." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
didled  in  fo  high  a  degree  to  poetry,  and  to  have  made  it  fo  much- 
their  ftudy  from  the  earlieft  times,  as  may  remove  our  wonder  at 
meeting  with  a  vein*of  higher  poetical  refinement  among  them,  thaa 
was  at  firfi:  fight  to  have  been  expedied  among^  nations,  whom  we 
are  accuftomed  to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I  mufi:  obferve,  is  a 
very  equivocal  term;  it  admits  of  many  different  forms  and  degrees; 
and  though,  in  all  of  them,  it  exclude  polifhed  manners,  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  inconfiftent  with  generous  fentiments  and  tender  affec- 
tions -f-.     What  decrees  of  friendlhip,  love  and  heroifm,  may  pof- 

fibly 

*  P.  188.  365  and  406.     Ifliall  fubjoin  Scheffer's 

f  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  Latin  verfion  of  one  of  them,  which  has 

if  any  where,  barbarity  is  in  its  moft  per-  the  appearance  of  being  (tii(fHy  literal, 

fefl   ftate.     Yet  their   love    fongs   v\hich  Sol,   clariffimum  emitte  lumen  in  palu- 

SchefFer  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are  dem  Orra.     Si  enifus  infumma  picearum 

a  proof  that  natural  tendernefs  of  Centiment  cacumina  fcirem  me  vifurum  Orra  palu- 

may  befound  in  a  country,  into  which  the  dem,  in  ea  eniterer,  ut  viderem  inter  quos 

leaft  glimmering  of  fcience  has  never  pe-  arnica  mea  eflet  flores ;  omnes  lufcinderem 

netrated.     To  moft  Englifli  readers -thefe  frutices   ibi   enatos,   omnes  ramos  ptaefe- 

fongs    are   well    known    by    the    elegant  carem,  hos  virentes  ramos.     Curfum  nu- 

tianflations  of  them  in  the  .^pedator,  No.  bium  effem  fecutus,  qus  iter  fuum  irfti- 

tuunt'.' 
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fibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  ftate  of  focietv,  no  one  can  fay." 
Aftonifiiing  inRances  of  them  we  know,  from  hiftory,  have  fome- 
times  appeared  :  and  a  few  charafters  diftinguiflied  by  thofe  high 
qualities,  might  lay  a  foundation  for  a  fet  of  manners  being  intro- 
duced into  the  fongs  of  the  Bards,  more  refined,  it  is  probable,  and 
exalted,  according  to  the  ufiial  poetical  licence,  than  the  real  manners 
of  the  country.  In  particular,  with  refpedt'  to  heroifm  ;  the  great 
employment  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to  delineate  the  characters, 
and  fing  the  praifes  of  heroes.     So  Lucan  ; 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 

Laudibus  in  longum  vates  diffunditis  aevum 

Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  cara-»ina  Bardi.  Pbarf.  1.  i. 

Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order  of  men,  who,  cultivating 
poetry  throughout  a  long  feries  of  ages,  had  their  imaginations  con- 
tinually employed  on  the  ideas  of  heroifm  ;  who  had  all  the  poems 
and  panegyricks,  which  werecompofed  by  their  predecefTors,  handed 
down  to  them  with  care;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured  to  outftrip 
thofe  who  had  gone  before  them,  each  in  the  celebration  of  his 
particular  hero  ;  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  hero  would  appear  in  their  fongs  with  the  higheft  luftre, 
and  be  adorned  with  qualities  truly  noble?  Some  of  the  qualities 
indeed  which  diflinguifli  a  Fingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and  cle- 
mency, would  not  probably  be  the  firft  ideas  of  heroifm  occurring 
to  a  barbarous  people  :  But  no  fooner  had  fuch  ideas  begun  to  dawn 
on  the  minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  human  mind  eafily  opens  to  the 
native  reprefentations  of  human  perfection,  they  would  be  feized  and 
embraced  ;  they  would  enter  into  their  panegyricks;  they  would  af- 
ford materials  for  fucceeding  bards  to  work  upon,  and   improve ; 

tuunt  verfus  paludem  Orra,  fi  ad  te  vohre  catenaeve  ferreje,  quas   duriffime  ligant? 

polTem  alis,  cornicum  alis.     Sed  mihi  de-  Sic  amor  contorquet  caput  noftrum,  mutat 

funt  al.-e,  als  querquedulae,  pedefque,  an-  cogitationes  &  fententias.     Puerorum  vo- 

ferum  pedes  plant«ve  bonae,  quas  deferre  luntas,  voluntas  ventl ;  juvenum  co^ita- 

me  valeant  ad  te.     Satis  expeitafti   diu ;  tiones,  long.'e  cogitationes.     Quos  fi  au- 

per  tot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oculis  direm  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  jufta  decli- 

tuis  jucundiilimis,  corde  tuo  amiciffimo.  iiarem.     Unum   eft  confilium  quod   ca- 

Quod   fi  longilTime   velles  efFugere,  cito  piam  ;  ita  fcio  viam  re(5liorem  me  reper- 

tamen    te   confequerer.      Quid    fermius  turumi     SchefFeri  Lapponia,     Cap.  25. 
validiufve  efle  poteft  quam  contort!  nervi> 

diey 
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they  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  publick  manners. 
For  fuch  fongs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Celtic  warriors  from  their 
childhood,  and  throughout  their  whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace,  their  principal  entertainment,  muft  have  had  a  very  confi- 
derable  influence  in  propagating  among  them  real  manners  nearly 
approaching  to  the  poetical ;  and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  hero  as 
Fingal.  Efpecially  when  we  ccnfider  that  among  their  Hmited 
objefts  of  ambition,  among  the  few  advantages  which  in  a  favage 
ftate,  man  could  obtain  over  man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that  Im- 
mortality which  they  expedted  to  receive  from  their  virtues  and  ex- 
ploits, in  the  fongs  of  bards  -f-. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  Celtic  poetry  and  Bards  in  ge- 
neral, I  fhall  next  confider  the  particular  advantages  which  Offian 
pofleffed.  He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which  en- 
joyed all  the  benefit  I  juft  now  mentioned  of  traditionary  poetry. 
The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  anceftors  of  Fin- 
gal, are  fpokenofas  familiarly  known.  Ancient  bards  are  frequently 
alluded  to.  In  one  remarkable  paflage,  Ofiian  defcribes  himfelf  as 
living  in  a  fort  of  claflical  age,  enlightened  by  the  memorials  of  for- 
mer times,  conveyed  in  the  fongs  of  bards ;  and  points  at  a  period 
of  darknefs  and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition. 
"  His  wcrds,"  fays  he,  "  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears ;  they 
"  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  fong 
"  arofe  J."  Oflian,  himfelf,  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  heart ;  prone  to  that  tender  me- 
lancholy which  is  fo  often  an  attendant  on  great  genius ;  and  fuf- 
ceptible  equally  of  ftrong  and  of  foft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a 
profelfcd  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may  eafily  believe,  to  all 
the  poetical  art  then  known,  and  connected,  as  he  Oiews  us  himfelf, 
in  intimate  friendlliip  with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a  war- 
rior alfo  ;  and  the  fon  of  the  moft  renowned  hero  and  prince  of  his 
age.  This  formed  a  conjunction  of  circumflances,  uncommonly  fa- 
vourable towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  relates  ex- 
peditions in  which   he  had  been  engaged ;  he  fings  of  battles  in 

f  When  EJward  I.  conquered  Wales,  the  people  ;  and  of  what  nature  he  judged 

be   put  to    death   all   the   'Welch    bards,  that  influence  to  be.     The  Welch  bards 

This    cruel    policy   plainly    fliews,    how  ivere  of  the  fame  Celtic   race  with  the 

great  an  influence  he  imagined  the  fongs  Scottifti  and  Irifli, 

of  thefe  bards  to  have  o-ver  the  minds  of  %  P.  loi. 

which 
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v/hich  he  had  fought  and  overcome ;  he  had  beheld  the  mofl  illuT- 
trious  Ibenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of  heroifm  in  war, 
and  magnificence  in  peace.  For  however  rude  the  magnificence 
of  thole  tlm.es  may  Teem  to  us,  we  muft  remember  that  all  ideas  of 
magnificence  are  comparative  ;  and  that  the  age  of  Fingal  was  an 
aera  of  difi;ingui(lud  fplendor  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Fingal 
reigned  over  a  confiderable  territory  ;  he  was  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  Roman  province;  he  was  ennobled  by  his  viftories  and 
great  actions  ;  and  was  in  all  refpefls  a  perfonage  of  much  higher 
dignity  than  any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  Clans,  who  lived  in  the 
fame  country,  after  a  more  extenfive  monarchy  was  eftablifhed. 

The  manners  of  OlTian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can  gather  them  from 
liis  writings,  were  abundantly  favourable  to  a  poetical  genius.  The 
two  difpiriting  vices,  to  which  Longinus  imputes  the  decline  of 
poetry,  covetoufnefs  and  effeminacy,  were  as  vet  unknown.  The 
cares  of  men  were  few.  They  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunting 
and  war  their  principal  employments;  and  their  chief  amufements, 
the  mufick  of  bards  and  "  the  feaft  of  fliellf."  The  great  ohjeift  pur- 
fued  by  heroic  fpirits,  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that  is,  to  become 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  fongs  of  bards;  and  '•  to  have 
*'  their  name  on  the  four  gray  flones."  To  die,  unlamented  by  a 
bard,  was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfortune,  as  even  to  diflurb  their 
ghofls  in  another  ffate.  After  death,  they  expedted  to  follow  em- 
ployments of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  which  had  amufed  them  on 
earth  ;  to  fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to  purfue  airy  deer,  and 
to  liAen  to  their  praile  in  the  mouths  of  bards.  In  fuch  times  as 
thefe,  in  a  country  where  poetry  had  been  ib  long  cultivated,  and  fo 
highly  honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that  among  the  race  and  fuccelTion 
of  bards,  one  Homer  fhould  arife;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  na- 
tural happy  genius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth  and 
condition,  and  meeting  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  with  a  variety  of 
incidents  proper  to  fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart, 
fhould  attain  a  degree  of  eminence  in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw  the 
admiration  of  more  refined  ages? 

The  compofitions  of  Offian  are  fo  flrongly  marked  with  charac- 
ters of  antiquity,  that  although  there  were  no  external  proof  to  fup- 
port  that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judgment  and  tafle,  could 
hefitate  in  referring  them  to  a  very  remote  a.'ra.  There  are  four 
great  flages  through  which  men  fucceflively  pafs  in  the  progrefi  of 

fociety. 
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fociety.  The  fiifl  and  earlieft  is  the  life  cf  hunteiT  ;  pafturage  fuc- 
ceeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  property  begin  to  take  root;  next,  agri- 
culture ;  and  laftly,  commerce.  Throughout  Offian's  poem?,  we 
plainly  find  ourfelves  in  the  firft  of  thcfe  periods  of  fociety  ;  during 
which,  hunting  was  the  chief  employment  of  men,  and  the  principal 
method  of  their  procuring  lubfiflence.  Pafturage  was  not  indeed 
wholly  unknown  ;  for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  cafe  of  a 
divorce*;  but  the  allufions  to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not  many;  and 
of  agriculture,  we  find  no  traces.  No  cities  appear  to  have  been  built 
in  the  territories  of  Fingal.  No  art  is  mentioned  except  that  of  work- 
ing in  iron.  Every  thing  prefents  to  us  the  moft  limple  and  un- 
improved manners.  At  their  feafts,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own 
repaft  ;  they  fat  round  the  light  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the  wind  lifted 
their  locks,  and  whiftled  through  their  open  halls.  Whatever  was 
beyond  the  neceflaries  of  life  was  known  to  them  only  as  the  fpoil  of 
the  Roman  province;  "  the  gold  of  the  ftranger ;  the  lights  of  the 
"  ftranger  ;  the  fteeds  of  the  ftranger,  the  children  of  the  rein  -f-." 

This  reprefentation  of  Offian's  times,  muft  ftrike  us  the  more,  as 
genuine  and  authentick,  when  it  is  compared  with  a  poem  of  later 
date,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  preferved  in  one  of  his  notes.  Ic 
is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  reprefented  as  paffing  the  evening  in  the 
houfe  of  a  chief,  and  each  of  them  fepa.rately  giving  his  defcription 
of  the  night  +.  The  night  fcenery  is  beautiful ;  and  the  author  has 
plainly  imitated  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Offian  :  But  he  has  allowed 
fome  images  to  appear  which  betray  a  later  period  of  fcciety.  For 
we  meet  with  windows  clapping,  the  herds  of  goats  and  cou's  feek- 
ing  flielter,  the  fhepherd  wandering,  corn  on  the  plain,  and  the 
wakeful  hind  rebuilding  the  fliocks  of  corn  which  had  been  over- 
turned by  the  tempeft.  Whereas  in  Offian's  works,  from  beginning 
to  end,  all  is  confiftent;  no  modern  allufion  drops  from  him  ;  but 
every  where,  the  fame  face  of  rude  nature' appears ;  a  counti-y 
wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peopled.     The 

*  P.  •51.  litter;  and  the  gems  mentionedm  the  de- 

t  The  chariot  of  Cuchullin  has  been  fcriptioii,  are  no  other  than  the  fhining 

thought  by  fome  to  be  reprefented  as  more  flones  or  pebbles,  known  to  be  frequently 

magnificent  than  is  confillent  with  the  po-  found  along  the  v/eflcrn  coaft  of  Scotland, 

verty  of  that  age;  in  Book  I.  of  Fingal.  J  P.  253. 

But  this  chariot  is  plainly  only   a  horfe- 

D  srafs 
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srafs  of  the  roc';,  the  P.owcr  of  the  heath,  the  thifth  with  Its 
beard,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  landfcapes.  "  The  defart," 
fays  Fingal,  "  is  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  woods  and  deer."* 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  ti'anfadlions,  is  no  wider  than  fuits  fuch 
an  age:  Nor  any  greater  diverfity  introduced  into  charadl.rs,  than 
the  events  of  that  period  would  naturally  difplay.  Valour  and  bo- 
dily (Irength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Contentions  arife,  as  is 
iifual  among  favage  nations,  from  the  flightefl:  caufes.  To  be  af- 
fronted at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to  a 
feaft,  kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  carried  away  by  force  j 
and  the  whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  rife  to  avenge  the 
wrong.  The  heroes  fliow  refinement  of  fentiment  indeed  on  feve- 
ral  occafions,  but  none  of  manners.  They  fpeak  of  their  pafi:  ac- 
tions with  freedom,  boaft  of  their  exploits,  and  fing  their  own 
praife.  In  their  battles,  it  is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets  or  bag- 
pipes, v^'ere  not  known  or  iifed.  They  had  no  expedient  forgiving 
the  military  alarms  but  ftriking  a  fliield,  or  raifing  a  loud  cry:  And 
hence  the  loud  and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  mentioned,  as  a 
neceffary  qualification  of  a  great  general ;  like  the  f2o'^v  uyxQo^  Rlsj-eXat;? 
of  Homer.  Of  military  difcipline  or  fkill,  they  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  deftitute.  Their  armies  feem  not  to  have  been  numerous; 
their  battles  v/ere  diforderly;  and  terminated,  for  the  moft  part,  by  a 
perfonal  combat,  or  wreflling  of  the  two  chiefs  ;  after  which,  "  the 
"  bard  fung  the  fong  of  peace,  and  the  battle  ceafed  along  the 
"  field  f." 

The  manner  of  compofition  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  greateft 
antiquity.  No  artful  tranfitions ;  nor  full  and  extended  conneftion 
of  parts ;  fuch  as  we  find  among  the  poets  of  later  times,  when  or- 
der and  regularity  of  compofition  were  more  fiudied  and  known  j 
but  a  flyle  always  rapid  and  vehement ;  in  narration  concife,  even 
to  abruptnefs,  and  leaving  feveral  circumfiances  to  be  fupplied  by 
the  reader's  imagination.  The  language  has  all  that  figurative  cafr, 
which,  as  I  before  fliewed,  partly  a  glowing  and  undifciplined  ima- 
gination, partly  the  fterility  of  language,  and  the  want  of  proper 
terms,  have  always  introduced  into  the  early  fpeech  of  nations;  and 
in  feveral  refpeds,  it  carries  a  remarkable  refemblance  to  the  ityle 

*  Page  78.  -J-  Page  140, 

of 
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of  the  Old  Teftament.  It  deferves  particular  notice,  as  one  of  the 
moft  genuine  and  decilive  charadlers  of  antiquity,  that  very  few  ge- 
neral terms  or  abftrad:  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  col- 
ledion  of  Offian's  works.  The  ideas  of  men  at  iirft,  were  all  par- 
ticular. They  had  not  words  to  exprefs  general  conceptions. 
Thefe  were  the  confequence  of  more  profound  refledion,  and  lon- 
ger acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of  fpeech.  Ofiian, 
accordingly,  almofc  never  exprelfes  himfelf  in  the  abftradl.  His 
ideas  extended  little  farther  than  to  the  objedis  he  fiw  around  him. 
A  publick,  a  community,  the  univerfe,  were  conceptions  beyond 
his  fphere.  Even  a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  lake,  which  he  has  oc- 
cafion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a  fimile,  are  for  the  moft  part 
particularized;  it  is  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the  ftorm  of  the  fea  of  Mal- 
mor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode  of  expreffion, 
which  whilft  it  is  charaderillical  of  aniient  ages,  is  at  the  fame  time 
highly  favourable  to  defcriptive  poetry.  For  the  fame  reafons,  per- 
fonification  is  a  poetical  figure  not  very  common  with  Offian.  In- 
animate obje6ts,  fuch  as  winds,  trees,  flowers,  he  fometimes  per- 
fonifies  with  great  beauty.  But  the  pcrfonifications  which  are  fo 
familiar  to  later  poets  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  reft  of 
that  clafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bai'd.  Thefe  were  modes  of 
conception  too  abflradt  for  his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  fo  undoubted,  and  fome  of  them  too,  fo  nice 
and  delicate,  of  the  moft  early  times,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  of 
thefe  poems  out  of  queftion.  Efpecially  when  we  confider,  that  if 
there  had  been  any  impofture  in  this  cafe,  it  muft  have  been  con- 
trived and  executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  ;  as  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manufcripts,  and  by  the 
teftimony  of  a  multitude  of  living  witnefles,  concerning  the  uncon- 
trovertible tradition  of  thefe  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced. 
Now  this  is  a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  for  a 
compofition  of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  en- 
joyed in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thouiand  years  before. 
To  fuppofe  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  well 
know  the  Highlands  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  there  fliould  have  arifen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  fuch 
exquifite  genius,  and  of  fuch  deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of 
hiftory,  as  to  diveft  himfelf  of  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own 
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age,  and  to  give  us  a  jufl:  and  natural  pifture  of  a  ftate  of  fociety 
ancientcr  by  a  thoufand  years ;  one  who  could  fupport  this  counter- 
feited antiquity  through  fuch  a  large  colledtion  of  poems,  without 
the  leafl;  inconfiftency  ;  and  who  pofleiTcd  of  all  this  genius  and  art, 
had  at  the  fame  time  the  felf-denial  of  concealing  himfelf,  and  of 
afcribing  his  own  works  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  impof- 
ture  being  detedled  ;  is  a  fuppofition  that  tranfcends  all  bounds  of 
credibility. 

There  are,  befides,  two  other  circumftances  to  be  attended   to, 
flill  of  greater  weight,  if  poflible,  againfl:  this  hypothecs.     One  is, 
the  total  abfence  of  religious  ideas  from  this  work  j  for  which  the 
tranflator  has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  probable  account,  on  the 
footing  of  its  being  the  work  of  Offian.     The  Druidical  fuperfti- 
tion  was,  in  the  days  of  Oflian,  on  the  point  of  its  final  extinction  ; 
and  for  particular  feafons,  odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal;  whilll 
the  Chriflian  faith  was  not  yet  eflabliflied.     But  had  it  been  the 
work  of  one,  to  whom  the  ideas  of  chriflianity  were  familiar  from 
his  infancy  ;  and  who  had  fuperadded  to  them  alfo  the  bigotted  fu- 
perftition  of  a  dark  age  and  country  ;  it  is  impoffible  but  in  fome  paf- 
fage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them  would  have  appeared.     The  other 
circumftancc  is,  the  entire  filence  which  reigns  with  refpefttoall  the 
great  clans  or  families,  which  are  now  eflabliihed  in  the  Highlands. 
The  origin  of  thefe  feveral  clans  is  known  to  be  very  ancient:  And 
it  is  as  well  knov.'n,  that  there  is  no  paflion  by  which  a  native  High- 
lander is  more  diftinguiflied,  than  by  attachment  to  his  clan,  andjea- 
loufy  for  its  honour.     That  a  Highland  bard,  in  forging  a  work  re- 
lating to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  (hould  have  inferted  no  cir- 
cumflance  which  pointed  out  the  rife  of  his  own  clan,  which  afcer- 
tained  its  antiquity,,  or  increafed  its  glory,  is  of  all  fuppofitions  that 
can  be  formed,  the  moft  improbable  ;  and  the  filence  on  this  head, 
amounts  to  a  demonfiration  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of  the 
prefcnt  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Afluming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain,  that  the  poems 
now  under  confideration,  are  genuine  venerable  monuments  of  very 
remote  antiquity ;  I  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  upon  their  ge- 
neral fpirit  and  flrain.  The  two  great  charadleriftics  of  Offian's 
poetry  are,  tendernefs  and  fublimity.     It  breathes  nothing  of  the 
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gay  and  chearful  kind;  an  air  of  folemnity  and  fericufntfs  is  diffu'ed 
.over  the  whole.     Offian   is  perhaps  the   only  poet  who  never  re- 
laxes, or  lets  himfelf  down  into  the  light  and  amufin^j  ftrain;  which 
I  readily  admit  to  be  no  fmall  difadvantage  to  him,  vvith  the  bulk  of 
readers.     He  moves  perpetually  in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and 
the  pathetick.     One  key  note  is  ftruck  at  the  beginning,  and  fup- 
ported  to  the  end  ;   nor  is  any  ornament  introduced,  but  what  is  per- 
fedtly  concordant  with  the  general  tone  or  melody.     The  events  re- 
corded, are  all  ferious  and  grave  ;  the  fcenery  throughout,  wild  and 
romantic.     The  extended  heath  by  the  fea    fliore ;    the  mountain 
fhaded  with  mift  ;  the  torrent  rufliing  through  a  folitary  valley  ;  the 
fcattered  oaks,  and  the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs  ;  all 
produce  a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great 
and  extraordinary  events.     We  fmd  not  in  Ofllan,  an  imagination 
that  fports  itfelf,  and  dreflcs   out   gay  trifles   to  pleafe   the   fancy. 
His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deferves  to 
be  ftiled,  The  Poetry  of  the  Heart.     It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with 
noble  fentiments,  and  with  fublime  and  tender  paffions;  a  heart  that 
glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is  full,  and  pours  itfelf 
forth.     Offian  did   not  write,  like  modern  poets,  to  pleafe  readers 
and  critics.     He  fung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and  fong.     His  de- 
light was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  wliom  he  had  flourirtied  ; 
to  recall  the  afFccSting  incidents  of  his  life  ;  to  dwell  upon   his  paffc 
wars  and  loves  and  friendfhips ;  till,  as  he  exprefies  it  himfelf,  "  the 
"  light  of  his  foul  arofe  ;  the  days  of  other  years  roie  before  him;" 
and  under  this  true  poetic  infpiration,   giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no 
wonder  we  fhould  fo  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his  ftrains,  the 
powerful  and  ever-pleafing  voice  of  nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentior  omni. — 


ElT:  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo. 

It  is  neceflliry  here  toobferve,  that  the  beauties  of  Ofnan's  writings 
cannot  be  felt  by  thofe  who  have  given  them  only  a  fingle  or  a 
hafty  perufal.  His  manner  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets, 
to  whom  we  are  mod:  accuftomed ;  his  ftyle  is  fo  concife,  and  fo 
much  crowded  with  imagery  ;  the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch  in 
accompanying  the  author ;  that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  firft  apt  to 
be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleafed.  His  poems  require  to 
be  taken  up  at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently  reviewed  ;  and  then  it 
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is  impoflible  but  his  beauties  muft  open  to  every  reader  who  is  capa- 
ble of  fenfibility.  Thofe  who  have  the  highefl  degree  of  it,  will  re- 
lilli  them  the  mod. 

As  Homer  is  of  r,ll  the  great  poet?,  the  one  whofe  manner,  and 
whofe  times  come  the  nearell  to  Olilan's,  we  are  naturally  led  to  run 
a  parallel  in  fome  inftances  between  the  Greek  and  the  Celtic  bard. 
For  though  Homer  lived  more  than  a  thoufand  years  before  OlTian, 
it  is  not  from  the  age  of  the  world,  but  from  the  ftate  of  fociety,  that 
we  are  to  judge  of  rcfembling  times.  The  Greek  has  in  feveral 
points,  a  manifefl:  fuperiority.  He  introduces  a  greater  variety  of  in- 
cidents ;  he  poffeffes  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas ;  has  more  diverfity 
in  his  characters ;  and  a  much  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
It  was  not  to  be  expeded,  that  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  Oflian 
could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived  in  a  country  where  fociety 
was  much  farther  advanced  ;  he  had  beheld  many  more  objedts ; 
cities  built  and  flourifliing;  laws  inftituted ;  order,  difcipline,  and 
arts  begun.  His  field  of  obfervation  was  much  larger  and  more 
fplendid  ;  his  knowledge,  of  courfe,  more  exteniive  ;  his  mind 
•alfo,  it  ftia'.l  be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But  if  Offian's  ideas 
and  objeifts  be  lefs  diverfified  than  thofe  of  Homer,  they  are  all, 
however,  of  the  kind  fittefl  for  poetry :  The  bravery  and  generofity 
of  heroes,  the  tendernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments  of  friends,  pa- 
rents, and  children.  In  a  rude  age  and  country,  though  the  events 
that  happen  be  few,  the  undifiipated  mind  broods  over  them  more  ; 
they  Ifrike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the  paflions  in  a  higher  degree ; 
and  of  confequence  become  happier  materials  to  a  poetical  genius, 
than  the  fame  events  when  fcattered  through  the  wide  circle  of  more 
varied  adfion,  and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  chearful  and  fprightly  poet  than  Oflian,  You 
dilcern  in  him  all  the  Greek  vivacity  ;  whereas  Oflum  uniformly 
maintains  the  gravity  and  folemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in 
a  great  meafure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  different  fituations  in 
which  they  lived,  partly  perfonal,  and  partly  national.  Offian  had 
iarvived  all  his  friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  melancholy  by  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  But  befides  this,  chearfulnefs  is  one  of  the  many 
bleflings  which  we  owe  to  formed  fociety.  The  folitary  wild  ftate 
is  ahvavs   a  ferious  one.     Bating;  the  fudden  and  violent  burfts  of 
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mirth,  which  fomet'mes  trcak  forth  at  their  dar.ces  and  fenRs;  tlie. 
lavage  American  tribrs,  have  been  no!cJ  by  all  travellers  fcr  their 
grav-^ity  and  taciturnity.     Sotnewhat  of  this  taciturnity  may  be  alfo 
remarked  in  Offian.     On  all  occafions  he  is  fiugal  of  his  words; 
and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  imags -or  a  dcf;ription,  than  is  juft 
fiifficient  to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view.     Jt  is  a 
blaze  of  lightning,  which  flallies  and  vaniOies.     Homer  is  more  ex- 
tended in  his  defcriptions ;  and  fills  them  up  with  a  greater  variety 
of  circumftances.     Both  the  poets  are  dramatick ;  that  is,  they  in- 
troduce their  perfonages  frequently  fpeaking  before  us.     But  Offian 
is  concife  and  rapid  in  his  fpeechcs,   as  he  is  in  every  other  thing. 
Homer,  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  had  alfo  feme  portion  of  the 
Greek  loquacity.     His  fpeeches  indeed  are  highly  charaderidical  i 
and  to  them  we  are  much  indebted  for  that  admirable  difplay  he  has 
given  of  human  nature.     Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in 
thefe  ;  fome  of  them  trifling ;  and  feme  of  them  plainly  unf^afon- 
able.     Both  poets  are  eminently  fublime;  but  a  diiTerence  may  be 
remarked  in  the  fpecies  of  their  fublimity.     Homer's  fublimity  is 
accompanied  with  more  impetuofity  and  fire  ;  Olfnn's  with  more  of 
a  folemn  and  awful  grandeur.     Homer  hurries  you  along  j  Offian 
elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  aftoniifiment.     Homer  is  moll  fublime  in 
aiflions   and  battles ;  Offian,  in  defcription  and  fentiment.     In  the 
pathetick,  Homer,  when  he   chufes  to  exert  it,  has  great  power ; 
but  Offian  exerts  that  power  much  oftener,  and  has  the  charader 
of  tendernefs  far  more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.     No  poet 
knew  better  how  to  feize  and  melt  the  heart.     With  regard  to  dig- 
nity  of  fentiment,  the  pre-eminence  muil  clearly  be  given  to  Offian. 
This  is  indeed  a  furprifing  circumftance,  that  in  point  of  humanity, 
magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of  every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard 
ffiould  be  diftinguifiied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  only  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  but  even  thofe  of  the  polite  and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  iar 
behind  by  thofe  of  Offian, 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  our  au- 
thor, I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  view,  and  more  accurate  examina- 
tion of  his  works :  And  as  Fingal  is  the  mofi:  confiderable  poem  in 
this  coUedlion,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  it.  To  refufe  the  title  of 
an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  every  little  particular, 
exadlly  conformable  to  the  pradice  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  were  the 
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mere  fqueamiflinefs  and  pedantry  of  criticifm.     Examined  even  ac- 
cording to  Arirtotle's  rules,  it  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  effential 
requifites  of  a  true  and  regular  epic  ;  and  to  have  feveral  of  them  in 
fo  high  a  degree,  as  at  firft  view  to  raife  our  aftonifhment  on  finding 
Ofilan's  compofition  fo  agreeable  to  rules  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.     But  our  aftonifhment  will  ceafe,  when  we  confider  from 
what  fource  Ariftotle  drew  thofe  rules.     Homer  knew  no  more  of 
the  laws  of  criticifm  than  Offian.     But  guided  by  nature,  he  com- 
pofed  in  verfe  a  regular  ftory,  founded  on  heroic  adions,  which  all 
pofterity  admired.     Ariftotle,  with  great  fagacity  and  penetration, 
traced  the  caufes  of  this  general  admiration.     He  obferved  what  it 
v/as  in  Homer's  compofition,  and  in  the  conduft  of  his  ftory,  which 
gave  it  fuch  power  to  pleafe  ;  from  this  obfervation  he  deduced  the 
rules  which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who  would  write  and  pleafe  like 
Homer  ;  and  to  a  compofition  formed  according  to  fuch  rules,  he 
gave  the  name  of  an  epic  poem.     Hence  his  whole  fyftem  arofe. 
Ariftode  ftudied  nature  in  Homer.     Homer  and  Offian  both  wrote 
from  nature.     No  wonder  that  among  all  the  three,  there  (liould  be 
fuch  agreement  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle  concerning  an  epic 
poem,  are  thefe  :  That  the  adtion  which  is  the  ground  work  of  the 
poem,  fhould  be  one,  compleat,  and  great;  that  it  fliould  be 
feigned,  not  merely  hiftorical;  that  it  fhould  be  enlivened  with 
charadters  and  manners ;  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  it  may  perhaps  be  alked, 
what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ?  For,  according  to  M.  BofTu,  an  epic 
poem  is  no  other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  illuflrate  fome  moral 
truth.  The  poet,  fays  this  critic,  mulT:  begin  with  fixing  on  fome 
maxim,  or  inftruftion,  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  mankind. 
He  next  forms  a  fabie,  like  cne  of  iEfop's,  wholly  with  a  view  to 
the  moral;  and  having  thus  fettled  and.  arranged  his  plan,  he  then 
looks  into  traditionary  hiftory  for  names  and  incidents,  to  give  his 
fable  fome  air  of  probability.  Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pedantic  no- 
tion, enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may  fately  pronounce, 
that  he  who  (hould  compofe  an  epic  poem  after  this  manner,  who 
fhould  firft  lay  down  a  moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his  perfonages  and  adors,  might  deliver  indeed  very 
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found  inftrutflion,  but  would  find  few  readers.  There  cannot  be 
the  leafl:  doubt  that  the  firfi:  objed:  which  ftrikes  an  epic  poet,  which 
fires  his  genius,  and  gives  him.  any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the  adion  or 
fubjed:  he  is  to  celebrate.  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubjedt  a 
poet  can  chufe  for  fus-h  a  work,  but  will  afford  lome  general  moral 
inftrudion.  An  epic  poem  is  by  its  nature  one  of  the  mofl  moral  of 
all  poetical  compolitions :  But  its  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to 
be  limited  to  fome  comjiion -place  maxim,  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  lliory.  It  arifes  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  adions, 
which  fuch  a  compolition  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce;  from 
the  virtuous  emotions  which  the  charaders  and  incidents  raife, 
whilft  we  read  it ;  from  the  happy  imprefficn  which  all  the  parts 
feparately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  leave  upon  the  mind. 
However,  if  a  general  moral  be  flill  infifted  on,  Fingal  obvioufly 
furniflies  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  Poet,  viz.  That 
Wifdom  and  Bravery  always  triumph  over  brutal  force;  or  another 
nobler  ftill ;  That  the  moft  compleat  vidory  over  an  enemy  is  ob- 
tained by  that  moderation  and  generofity  which  convert  him  into 
a  fiiend. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  adion,  which,  of  all  Arifirotle's  rules, 
is  the  chief  and  moft  material,  is  fo  ftridly  preferved  in  Fingal, 
that  it  muft  be  perceived  by  every  reader.  It  is  a  more  compleat 
unity  than  what  arifes  from  relating  the  adions  of  one  man,  which 
the  Greek  critic  jufily  cenfures  as  imperfed;  it  is  the  unity  of  one 
enterpriie,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  invafion  of  Swa- 
ran  :  An  enterprife,  which  has  furely  the  full  Heroic  dignity.  All 
the  incidents  recorded  bear  a  conliant  reference  to  one  end ;  no 
double  plot  is  carried  on;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a  regular 
whole:  And  as  the  adion  is  one  and  great,  io  it  is  an  entire  or  compleat 
adion.  For  we  find,  as  the  Critic  farther  requires,  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end  ;  a  Nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  Poem;  DifSculties 
occurring  through  Cuchullin's  raflinefs  and  bad  fuccefs ;  thofe  dif- 
ficulties gradually  furmounted  ;  and  at  lafl  the  work  conduded  to 
that  happy  conclufion  which  is  held  effential  to  Epic  Poetry. 
Unity  is  indeed  obferved  with  greater  exadnefs  in  Fingal,  than' 
in  almoil  any  other  Epic  compolition.  For  not  only  is  unity  of 
fubjed  maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place  alio.  1  he  Autumn 
is  clearly  pointed  out  as   the  feafon  of  the  adion  ;  and  from  begirt-  ' 
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ning  to  end  the  fcene  is  never  fhifted  from  the  heath  of  Lena, 
along  the  fea-fhorc.  The  duration  of  the  aftion  in  Finga!,  is  much 
ihorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or  JEneld.  But  fure,  there  may  be 
fhorter  as  well  as  longer  Heroic  Poems ;  and  if  the  authority  of 
Ariftotle  be  alfo  required  for  this,  he  fays  exprefly  that  the  Epic 
compolition  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration.  Accordingly 
the  Adion  of  the  Iliad  lafts  only  forty-feven  days,  whilft  that  of 
the  JEne\d  is  continued  for  more  than  a  j'ear. 

Throughout  the  whole  ofFingal,  there  reigns  that  grandeur  of 
fentiraent,  ftyle  and  imagery,  which  ought  ever  to  diftinguifli  this 
high  fpecies  of  poetry.  The  ftory  is  conduced  with  no  Imall  art. 
The  Poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  recital  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Swaran  ;  but  haftening  to  the  main  aftion,  he  falls  in  ex- 
adly,  by  a  moft  happy  coincidence  of  thought,  with  the  rule  of 
Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  feftinat,  &  in  medias  res, 

Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit 

Nee  geminobellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 

De  Arte  Poet. 

He  invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged  none ;  but  his  occa- 
lional  addrefles  to  Malvina,  have  a  finer  effedt  than  the  invocation  of 
any  mufe.  Hefets  out  with  no  formal  propofition  of  his  fubje<fl ; 
but  the  fubje<ft  naturally  and  eafily  unfolds  its  felf;  the  poem 
opening  in  an  animated  manner,  with  the  fituation  of  Cuchullin, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  fcout  who  informs  him  of  Swaran's  lajuling. 
Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  expefted  afliftance 
from  the  fliips  of  the  lonely  ifle,  in  order  to  give  further  light  to 
the  fubjedi.  For  the  poet  often^  (liows  his  addrefs  in  gradually  pre- 
paring us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce;  and  in  particular  the  pre- 
paration for  the  appearance  ofFingal,  the  previous  expectations  that 
are  riiifed,  and  the  extreme  magnificence  fully  anfwering  thefe  ex- 
pedlations,  with  which  the  hero  is  at  length  prefented  to  us,  are  all 
worked  up  with  fuch  fkiilful  condud  as  would  do  honour  to  any 
poet  of  the  moft  refined  times.  Homer's  art  in  magnifying  the 
charader  of  Achilles  has  been  univerfally  admired.  Oflian  cer- 
tainly fhows  no  lefs  art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.     Nothing  could  be 

more 
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more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  the  whole  management 
of  the  lail  battle,  wherein  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  had  befought 
Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  leave  to  him  and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour 
of  the  day.  The  generofity  of  the  King  in  agreeing  to  this  piopo- 
fal ;  the  majefty  v/ith  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence 
he  was  to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by  his  Bards,  and 
waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword  ;  his  perceiving  the  chiefs  over- 
powered by  numbers,  but  loth  to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of 
vidory  by  coming  in  perfon  to  their  afiiftance  ;  his  fending  UUin, 
the  Bard,  to  animate  their  courage  ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  dan- 
ger becomes  more  preffing,  his  riling  in  his  might,  and  interpoling, 
like  a  divinity,  to  decide  the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day ;  are  all  cir- 
cumftances  contrived  with  fo  much  art  as  plainly  difcover  the  Cel- 
tic Bards  to  have  been  not  unpradtifed  in  Heroic  poetry. 

The  ftory  vi'hich  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is  in  itfelf  as  fimpic 
■as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quarrel  arifes  between  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non concerning  a  female  Have  ;  on  which,  Achilles,  apprehending 
Jiimfelf  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his  affiftance  from  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  into  gieat  diftrefs,  and  befeech  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  them.  He  refufes  to  fight  for  them  in  perfon,  but 
fends  his  friend  Patroclus;  and  upon  his  being  flain,  goes  forth  to 
revenge  his  death,  and  kills  Hedlor.  The  fubjedt  of  Fingal  is  this: 
iJwaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland  :  CuchuUin,  the  guardian  of  the 
young  King,  had  applied  for  afliflance  to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the 
oppofitc  coaft  of  Scotland.  But  before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried 
by  rafh  counfel  to  encounter  Svvaran.  He  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats ; 
and  defponds.  Fingal  arrives  in  this  conjuncture.  The  battle  is, 
for  fome  time  dubious  ;  but  in  the  end  he  conquers  Swaran  j  and  the 
remembrance  of  Swaran's  being  the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had 
once  faved  his  life,  makes  him  difmifs  him  honourably.  Homer  it  is 
true  has  filled  up  his  ftory  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  particulars 
than  Oflian  j  and  in  this  has  fliown  a  compafs  of  invention  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  other  poet.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
Homer  be  more  circumftantial,  his  incidents  however  are  lefs  di- 
verfified  in  kind  than  thofe  of  Offian.  War  and  bloodflied  reign 
throughout  the  Iliad;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  fertility  of  Ho- 
mer's invention,  there  is  fo  much  uniformity  in  his  fubjeils,  that 
there  are  few  readers,  who,  before  the  clofe,  are  not  tired  of  perpetual 
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fighting.  Whereas  in  Offian,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  agree- 
able diverfity.  There  is  a  finer  mixture  of  war  and  heroifm,  with 
love  and  friend fhip,  of  martial,  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to  be 
met  with,  perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  Epifodes  too,  have 
great  propriety  ;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age  and  country  : 
confifting  of  the  fongs  of  Bards,  which  are  known  to  have  been  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace. 
Tbefe  fongs  are  not  introduced  at  random  ;  if  you  except  the  Epi- 
fode  of  Duchommar  and  Morna,  in  the  firft  book,  which,  though 
beautiful,  is  more  unartful,  than  any  of  the  reft,  they  have  always 
fome  particular  relation  to  the  aftor  who  is  interefted,  or  to  the 
events  which  are  going  on ;  and,  whilft  they  vary  the  fcene,  they 
preferve  a  fufficient  connexion  with  the  main  fubjec^,  by  the  fitnefs 
and  propriety  of  their  introdudion. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences  fome  circumftances  of 
the  Poem,  particularly  the  honourable  difmiffion  of  Swaran  at  the 
end ;  it  was  neceffary  that  we  fliould  be  let  into  this  part  of  the 
hero's  ftory.  But  as  it  lay  without  the  compafs  of  the  prefent  ac- 
tion, it  could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except  in  an  Epi- 
fode.  Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety,  as  if  Ariftotle 
himfelf  had  direfted  the  plan,  has  contrived  an  Epifode  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  fong  of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  ftridlly  according  to  rule  ;  and  is 
every  way  noble  and  pleafing.  The  reconciliation  of  the  contending 
heroes,  the  confolation  of  Cuchullin,  and  the  general  felicity  that 
crowns  the  action,  footh  the  mind  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and 
form  that  paflage  from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfedl  quiet  and 
repofe,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper  termination  of  the  Epic 
work.  "  Thus  they  pafled  the  night  in  fong,  and  brought  back 
"  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  ©n  the  heath  ;  and  fhook 
*'  his  glittering  fpear  in  his  hand.  He  moved  firft  towards  the 
"  plains  of  Lena ;  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  hre.  Spread 
"  the  fail,  faid  the  King  of  Morven,  and  catcli  the  winds  that 
"  pour  from  Lena. — We  rofe  on  the  wave  with  fongs ;  and  rufhed 
"  with  joy  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean." — So  much  for  the 
unity  and  general  condud  of  the  Epic  adion  in  Fingal. 

With 
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With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubjedt  which  Ariftotle  re- 
quires that  it  fliould  be  feigned  not  hiftorical,  he  inuft  not  be  un- 
derftood  fo  ftri(i1;l\',  as  if  he  meant  to  exclude  all  fubjefts  which  have- 
any  foundation  in  truth.  For  fuch  exclufion  would  both  be  unrea- 
fonable  in  itfelf;  and  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Homer,  who  is  known  to  have  founded  his  Iliad  on  hiftorical 
fadts  concerning  the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  famous  throughout 
all  Greece.  Ariftotle  means  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annalift  of  Fadts,  but  to  embellifli  truth 
with  beautiful,  probable,  and  ufeful  fidions;  to  copy  nature,  as 
he  himfelf  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  preferve  a  likenefs,  but 
exhibit  their  objeds  more  grand  and  beautiful  thanthey  are  in  reality. 
ThatO.lian  has  followed  this  courfe,  and  building  upon  true  hiftory, 
has  fufficiently  adorned  it  with  poetical  fidtion  for  aggrandizing  his 
charaders  and  fadts,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  queftioned  by  moft 
readers.  At  the  fame  time,  the  foundation  which  thofe  fadls  and 
characters  had  in  truth,  and  the  fhare  which  the  poet  himfelf  had 
in  the  tranfacftions  which  he  records,  muft  be  confidered  as  no 
fmall  advantage  to  his  work.  For  truth  makes  an  impreffion  on  th& 
mind  far  beyond  any  fiftion ;  and  no  man,  let  his  imagination  be. 
ever  foflrong,  relates  any  events  fo  feelingly  as  thofe  in  which  he  has 
been  interefted  j  paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as  one  which  he  has 
feen  ;  or  draws  any  cbaradlers  in  fuch  ftrong  colours  as  thofe  which 
he  has  perfonally  known.  It  is  confidered  as  an  advantage  of  the 
Epic  fubjed  to  be  taken  from  a  period  fo  diftant,  as  by  being  in- 
volved in  the  darknefs  of  tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable. 
Though  Oman's  fubjed:  may  at  firft  view  appear  unfavourable  in 
this  refpedt,  as  being  taken  from  his  own  times,  yet  when  we  refled 
that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  ;  that  he  relates  what  had  been 
tranfaded  in  another  country,  at  the  diftance  of  many  years,  and 
after  all  that  face  of  men  who  had  been  the  adors  v/ere  gone  off  the 
ftage;  we  fliall  find  the  objedion  in  a  great  meafure  obviated.  In 
fo  rude  an  age,  when  no  written  records  were  known,  when  tra- 
dition was  loofe,  and  accuracy  of  any  kiiid  little  attended  to,  what 
was  great  and  heroic  in  one  generation,  ealily  ripened  into  the  mar- 
vellous in  the   next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  charaders  in  an  Epic  Pcem 
is  highly  effential  to  its  merit:  And  in  refped  to    this  there  can  be. 

no 
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no  doubt  of  Homer's  excelling  all  the  heroic  poets  who  have  ever 
wrote.  But  though  Offianbe  much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  ar- 
ticle, he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fuperior,  to  Virgil ; 
and  has  indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of  human  nature  which  the 
limple  occurrences  of  his  times  could  be  expedted  to  furnifli.  No 
dead  uniformity  of  charadter  prevails  in  Fingal ;  but  on  the  contrary 
the  principal  charadlers  are  not  only  clearly  diftinguifhed,  but  fome- 
times  artfully  contrafted  fo  as  to  illuftrate  each  other.  Oflian's  he- 
roes are  like  Homer's,  all  brave ;  but  their  bravery,  like  thofe  of 
Homer's  too,  is  of  different  kinds.  For  inftance  ;  the  prudent, 
the  fedate,  the  modeft  and  circumfpedl  Connal,  is  finely  oppofed  to 
the  prefumptuous,  rafh,  overbearing,  but  gallant  and  generous  Cal- 
mar.  Calmar  hurries  Cuchullin  into  adtion  by  his  temerity  ;  and 
when  he  fees  the  bad  effeit  of  his  counfels,  he  will  not  furvive  the 
difgrace.  Connal,  like  another  Ulyffes,  attends  Cuchullin  to  his 
retreat,  counfels,  and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune.  The 
fierce,  the  proud,  and  high  fpirited  Swaran  is  admirably  contrafted 
with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  and  generous  Fingal.  The  charadler 
of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite  one  throughout  the  whole  Poems.  The 
amiable  warmth  of  the  young  warrior  ;  his  eager  impetuofitvin  the 
day  of  adlion ;  his  paflion  for  fame  ;  his  fubmiffion  to  his  father; 
his  tendernefs  for  Malvina  ;  are  the  ftrokes  of  a  mafterly  pencil  j 
the  ftrokes  are  few;  but  it  is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attrafts  the 
heart.  Offian's  own  characfler,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the 
bard,  all  in  one,  prefents  to  us  through  the  whole  work  a  mofl 
refpectable  and  venerable  figure,  which  we  always  contemplate  with 
pleafure.  Cuchullin  is  a  hero  of  the  higheft  clafs;  daring,  mag- 
nanimous, and  exquifitely  fenfible  to  honour.  We  become  attached 
to  his  interefl:,  and  are  deeply  touched  with  his  diftrefs  ;  and  after 
the  admiration  raifed  for  him  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Poem,  it  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  Oflian's  mafterly  genius  that  he  durft  adventure  to 
produce  to  us  another  hero,  compared  with  whom,  even  the  great 
Cuchullin,  fhould  be  only  an  inferior  perfonage ;  and  who  fliould 
rile  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rifes  above  the  refl. 

Here  indeed,  in  the  charadter  and  defcription  of  Fingal,  Offian 

triumphs  almofl:  unrivalled  :  For  we  may  boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to 

fiiew  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fingal.     Homer's  Hedlor  poffeffes  feve- 

ral  great  and  amiable  qualities ;  but  Hed:or  is  a  fecondary  perfonage 
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in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  of  the  work.  We  fee  him  only  occa- 
iionaliy  ;  we  know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do  of  Fingal  ;  who 
not  only  in  the  Epic  Poem,  but  throughout  the  refl:  of  Ofiian's 
works,  is  prefented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights,  which  give  the  full 
difplay  of  a  charafter.  And  though  Hc(ftor  faithfully  difcharges  his 
duty  to  his  country,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  he  is  tindtured^ 
however,  with  a  degree  of  the  fame  favage  ferocity,  which  prevails 
among  all  the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him  infultingovcr  the 
fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  mofi:  cruel  taunts,  and  telling  him,  when 
he  lies  in  the  agony  of  death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help  him  now  ; 
and  that  in  a  (liort  time  his  body,  ftripped  naked,  and  deprived  of 
funeral  honours,  fhall  be  devoured  by  the  Vulturs  *.  Whereas  in 
the  chara^iler  of  Fingal,  concur  almoft  all  the  qualities  that  can  en- 
noble human  nature  ;  that  can  either  make  us  admire  the  hero,  or 
love  the  man.  He  is  not  only  unconquerable  hi  war,  but  he  makes 
his  people  happy  by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace  -f-.  He  is 
truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of 
"  Fingal  of  the  mildeif  look  ;"  and  diflinguifhed  on  every  occafion, 
by  humanity  and  generofity.  He  is  merciful  to  his  foes  :}:;  full  of 
afFedlion  to  his  children ;  full  of  concern  about  his  friends ;  and 
never  mentions  Agandecca,  his  firft  love,  without  the  utmoft  ten- 
dernefs.     He  is  the  univerfal  protedlor  of  the  diflrefl'ed  ;   «'  None 

"  ever  went  f:iu  from  Fingal  ||." "  O  Ofcar !  bend  the  ftrong 

"  in  arms ;  but  fpare  the  teeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  dream  of  many 
*'  tides  againll  the  foes  of  thy  people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that  movea 
"  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  alk  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuch 
"  Trathal  was ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fup- 
"  port  of  the  injured  j  the  weak  refted  behind  the  lightning  of  my 
"  fteel  §." — Thefe  were  the  maxims  of  true  heroifm,  to  which  he 
formed  his   grandfon.     Flis   lame  is    reprefented  as  every  where 

*  Iliad  16,  830.    U.  17.  127.  general  flaiighter  of  the  foes,  and  to  pre- 

t  P.  62.  vent    their  faving  themfelves  by  flight; 

J  When  be  commands  his  fens,   after  but,   like  a  wife-  genera],  he  commands 

Swaran  is  t;.ken  prifoner,    to    "  purfue  his  chiefs  to  render  the  viflory  compleat, 

"  the  reft  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heath   of  by  a   total  rout  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they 

♦'  Lena;    that   no   veflel  may   hereafter  might  adventure  no  more  for  the  future, 

"  bound  on    the  daik-rolling  v^aves  of  to  fit  out  any  fleet  againfl  him  or  his  al- 

"  Iniltore  ;"  he  meai.s  not  aflurediy,  as  lies, 
fome  have  mifreprefented  him,  to  order  a        U  P.  74.  §  P-  44- 

fpread.j 
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fpread ;  the  greatefi:  heroes  acknowledge  his  fuperioritv;  his  ene- 
mies tremble  at  his  name  ;  and  the  higheft  encomium  that  can  be 
beftovvcd  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  mod  exalt,  is  to  fav,  that  his 
foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  juftice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fupporting  fuch  a  charailer 
as  this,  I  mud  obferve,  what  is  not  commonly  attended  to,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  poetical  execution  more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a  per- 
fedt  charadrer  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  diftindl  andaffediing 
to  the  mind.  Some  ftrokes  of  human  imperfedion  and  frailty,  are 
what  ufually  give  us  the  moft  clear  view,  and  the  moft  fenfible 
impreflion  of  a  characflcr  ;  becaufe  they  prefent  to  us  a  man,  fuch 
as  we  have  feen  ;  they  recall  known  features  of  human  nature. 
When  poets  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  defcribe  a  fault- 
lefs  hero,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  before  us,  a  fart  of  vague  un- 
diftinguiQiable  charadler,  fuch  as  the  imagination  cannot  lav  hold  of, 
or  realize  to  itlelf,  as  the  obje<fl  of  affection.  We  know  how 
much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular.  His  perfedl  hero,  JEneas, 
is  an  unanimated,  infipid  perfonage,  whom  we  may  pretend  to 
admire,  but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But  what  Virgil  has  failed 
in,  O.han,  to  our  aftonifhment,  has  fuccefsfully  executed.  His 
Fingal,  though  exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  human  failings, 
is  neverthelefs  a  real  man  ;  a  charafter  which  touches  and  interefts 
every  reader.  To  this  it  has  much  contributed,  that  the  poet  has 
reprefented  him  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advan- 
tage of  throwing  around  him  a  great  many  circumftances,  peculiar 
to  that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  diftinft  light. 
He  is  furrounded  with  his  family  j  he  inftrads  his  children  in  the 
principles  of  virtue  ;  he  is  narrative  of  his  part  exploits;  he  is  vene- 
rable with  the  grey  locks  of  age  ;  he  is  frequently  difpofcd  to  mo- 
ralize, like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  prof.c<fl  of 
death.  There  is  more  art,  at  leaft  more  felicity,  in  this,  than  may 
at  firft  be  imagined.  For  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  flates  of 
human  life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  moft  pidturefque  lights. 
Middle  age  is  more  general  and  vague;  and  has  fewer  circumftances 
peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  objedl  is  in  a  fituation, 
that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  particular,  and  to  be  cloathed  with  a 
variety  of  circu-mftances,  it  always  ftands  out  more  cuar  and  full  in 
poetical  defcription, 

Befides 
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Befides  human  perfonage?,  divine  or  fupernatural  agents  arc 
often  introduced  into  epic  poetry  ;  forming  what  is  called  the  ma- 
chinery of  it;  which  moft  critics  hold  to  be  an  eilential  part.  The 
marvellous,  it  muft  be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm  for  the 
bulk  of  readers.  It  gratifies  the  imagination,  and  affords  room  for 
flriking  and  fublime  defcription.  No  wonder  therefore,  that  all 
poets  lliould  liave  a  ftrong  propenfity  towards  it.  But  I  mull:  oh- 
ferve,  that  nothing  is  more  difficuh,  than  to  adjuft  properly  tlie 
marvellous  with  the  probable.  If  a  poet  f^crifice  prcbabihty,  and 
fill  his  work,  as  TalTo  has  done,  with  extravagant  fupernatural 
fcene?,  he  fpreads  over  it  an  appearance  of  romance  and  childilli 
fidtion ;  he  tranfports  his  readers  from  this  world,  into  a  phantaf- 
tick,  vifionary  region  ;  and  lofes  that  weight  and  dignity  which 
fliould  reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from  which  probabilitv  is 
altogether  baniflied,  can  make  a  lafting  or  deep  impreffion.  Hu- 
man adtions  and  manners,  are  always  the  moft  interefting  objecfts 
which  can  be  prefented  to  a  human  mind.  All  machinery,  there- 
fore, is  fauhy  which  withdraws  thefe  too  much  from  view;  or  ob- 
fcures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fidions.  Befides  being 
temperately  employed,  machinery  ought  always  to  have  fome  foun- 
dation in  popular  belief.  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  in- 
vent what  fyftem  of  the  marvellous  he  pleafes :  He  muft  avail  him- 
felf  either  of  the  religious  laith,  or  the  iuperftitious  credulity  of  the 
country  wherein  he  lives;  fo  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to 
events  which  are  moft  contrary  to  the  common  courfc  of  nature. 

In  thefe  refpeds,  OtHan  appears  to  me  to  have  been  remarkably 
happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  the  fame  courfe  with  Homer. 
For  it  is  perfedlly  abfurd  to  imagine,  as  fome  critics  have  done, 
that  Homer's  mythology  was  invented  by  him,  in  confequence  of 
profound  reflections  on  the  benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer 
was  no  fuch  refining  genius.  He  found  the  traditionary  ftories  on 
which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  with  popular  legends,  concern- 
ing the  intervention  of  the  gods  ;  and  he  adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they 
amufed  the  fancy.  Offian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his 
country  full  of  ghofts  and  fpirits :  It  is  likely  he  believed  them  hini- 
fe!f;  and  he  introduced  them,  becaufe  they  gave  his  poems  that 
foleinn  and  marvellous  caft,  which  fuited  his  genius.     This  was 
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the  only  machinery  he  could  employ  with  propriety  ;  becaufe  it  was 
the  only  intervention  of  fupernatural  beings,  which  agreed  with  the 
common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was  happy;  becaufe  it  did  not 
interfere  in  the  leaft,  with  the  proper  difplay  of  human  charadlers 
and  adions  ;  becaufe  it  had  lefs  of  the  incredible,  than  mod  other 
kinds  of  poetical  machinery  ;  and  becaufe  it  ferved  to  diverfify  the 
fcene,  and  to  heighten  the  fubjedl  by  an  awful  grandeur,  which  is 
the  great  deiign  of  machinery. 

As  Ofnan's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  his  other  poems,  as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be 
proper  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  it,  independent  of  its  fubfer- 
viency  to  epic  compofition.  It  turns  for  the  mofl:  part  on  the  ap- 
pearances of  departed  fpirits.  Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  notions  of 
every  rude  age,  are  reprefented  not  as  purely  immaterial,  but  as 
thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  vilible  or  invifible  at  pleafure  ;  their 
voice  is  feeble  ;  their  arm  is  weak  j  but  they  are  endowed  with 
knowledge  more  than  human.  In  a  feparate  (late,  they  retain  the 
fame  difpofitions  which  animated  them  in  this  life.  They  ride  on 
the  wind  ;  they  bend  their  airy  bows ;  and  purfue  deer  formed  of 
clouds.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards  continue  to  fmg.  The 
ghofts  of  departed  heroes  frequent  the  fields  of  their  former  fame. 
"  They  reft  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men. 
"  Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds.  They  come  fometimes  to  the 
"  ear  of  reft,  and  raife  their  feeble  voice*."  All  this  prefents  to  us 
much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning  fpirits,  as  we  find  in  the  ele- 
venth book  of  the  Odyfley,  where  Ulyfles  vifits  the  regions  of  the 
dead  :  And  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  ghoft  of 
Patroclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanifhes  precifely  like  one 
of  Offian's,  emitting  a  flirill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting  away  like 
fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Offian's  ideas  concerning  ghofts  were 
of  the  fame  nature,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  thit  Offian's  ghofts  are 
drawn  with  much  ftronger  and  livelier  colours  than  thofe  of  Homer. 
Oflian  defcribes  ghofls  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had 
fcen  and  converfcd  v/ith  them,  and  whofe  imagination  was  full  of 

*  See  P.  24,  27, 103,  1C7,  218,  254. 
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the  imprefllon  they  had  left  upon  it.     He  calls  up  tliofe  awful  and 
tremendous  ideas  which  the 

Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris, 


are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  mind  ;  and  which,  in  Shakcfpear's 
Ilyle,  "  harrow  up  the  foul."  Crugal's^ghoft,  in  particular,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  Fingal,'rnay  vie  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind,  defcribed  by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever. 
Moft  poets  would  have  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us,  that  he 
refembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Cruga!  j  that  his  form  and 
drefs  were  the  fame,  only  his  face  more  pale  and  fad  ;  and  that  he 
bore  the  mark  of  the  wound  by  which  he  fell.  But  Offian  fets  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  fpirit  from  the  invifible  world  ;  diflinguiihed  by  all 
thofe  features,  which  a  flrong  aftoniflied  imagination  would  give 
to  a  ghofl.  "  A  dark-red  flream  of  fire  comes  down  from  the  hill. 
"  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of 
"  Swaran,  flriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the 
"  beam  of  the  fetting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the 
"  hill.     His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.     Dark  is  the  wound 

"  of  his  breaft. The  flars   dim-twinkled  through  his  form  ; 

"  and  his  voice  was  like  the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream."  The  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  ftars  being  beheld,  "  dim-twinkling  througli  his 
"form,"  is  wonderfully  pifturefque;  and  conveys  the  moft  lively 
imprefllon  of  his  thin  and  fliadowy  fubflance.  The  attitude  in 
which  he  is  afterwards  placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into  his  mouth, 
are  full  of  that  folemn  and  awful  fublimity,  which  fuits  the  fubjed:. 
"  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  ftretched  his  pale  hand  over 
*'  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
"  reedy  Lego. — My  ghoft,  O  Connal !  is  on  my  native  hills  ;  but 
"  my  corfe  is  on  the  fands  of  Uilin.  Thou  fhalt  never  talk  with 
"  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fleps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
"  blaft  of  Cromla;  and  I  move  like  the  fliadow  of  mill:.  Connal, 
"  fon  of  Colgar !  I  fee  the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the 
"  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of  green  Erin  fliall  fall.  Remove 
"  from  the  field  of  ghofts. — Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired,  in 
"  the  midft  of  the  whiftling  blaft." 
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Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  might  be  pointed  out,  aa 
among  the  moft  fublime  paffages  of  Oflian's  poetry.  The  circum- 
flances  of  them  are  confiderably  diverfjfied  ;  and  the  fcenery  always 
fuited  to  the  occafion.  "  Ofcar  flovvly  afcends  the  hill.  The  me- 
"  teors  of  night  fet  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent 
"  faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blalls  ru(h  through  aged  oaks.  The 
*'  half-enlightened  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.     Fee- 

"  ble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.     Ofcar  drew  his  fword." 

Nothing  can  prepare  the  fincy  more  happily  for  the  awful  fcene  that 
is  to  follov/.  "  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his 
"  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the  ftranger,  fupported 
"  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  of  Lano,  that  brings 
"  death  to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green  meteor,  half-extin- 
"  guiflied.  His  face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice 
"  over   the  hero  :    And    thrice,  the   vyinds  of  the   night   roared 

"  around.     Many  were   his   words    to    Ofcar He  flowly  va- 

"  nilhed,  like  a  mift  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill  *."  To  ap- 
pearances of  this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel  among  the  Greek 
or  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to  mind  tliat  noble  defcription  in  the 
book  of  Ji)b  :  "  In  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the  night,  whea 
"  deep  fleep  falleth  on  m.en,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
"  which  made  all  my  bones  to  fhake.  Then  a  fpirit  paffed  before 
"  my  fice.  The  hair  of  my  {{cdi  ftood  up.  It  ftood  ftill ;  but  I 
"  could  not  difcern  the  form  thereof  An  image  was  before  mins 
*^  eyes.  There  was  filence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal 
'"  man  be  more  jufi:  than  God  ?"  '\' 

As  Offian's  fupernatura!  beings  are  defcribed  with  a  furprizin'* 
force  of  imagination,  fo  they  ar-  introduced  with  propriety.  We 
have  only  three  ghofts  in  Fingal :  That  of  Crugal.  v/hich  comes  to 
warn  the  hoft  of  impending  deflruftion,  and  to  advife  them  to  fave 
themfelves  by  retreat;  that  of  Evirallin,  the  fpoufe  of  Offjan,  which 
rails  him  to  rife  ard  refcue  their  fon  from  danger  ;  and  that  of 
Agandecca,  which,  juft  before  the  laft  engagement  with  Swaran, 
moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by  mourning  for  the  approaching  deftru6lioa 
of  her  kinfinen  and  people.  In  the  other  poems  ghofts  fometimcs 
appear  when  invokttl  to  foretell  futurity;  frequently,  according  to 

*  P.  IOC,  lor.  +  Job  iv,  I3---I7. 
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the  notions  of  thefe  times,  they  come  as  fore-runners  of  misfortune 
or  death,  to  thofe  whom  they  vifit  ;  fometimes  they  inform  their 
friends  at  a  diftance,  of  their  own  death  ;  and  fometimes  they  are 
introduced  to  heighten  the  fcenery  on  fome  great  and  folemn  occa- 
fion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind;  and  faint  hght  gleams 
"  over  the  heath.  The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pafs  through  the  beam  ; 
"  and  (hew  their  dim  and  diftant  forms.     Comalais  half-unfeen  on 

*'  her  meteor;  and  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim*." *'  The  awful 

"  faces  of  other  times,  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona."  -f 

"  Fercuth  !  I  faw  the  ghoft  of  night.  Silent  he  flood  on  that 
"  bank ;  his  robe  of  mifl  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  hi& 
"  tears.     An  aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of  thought  if." 

The  ghofts  of  ftrangers  mingle  not  with  thofe  of  the  natives. 
"  She  is  feen  ;  but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes 
"  are  from  the  ftrangers  land  ;  and  flie  is  ftill  alone  §."  When 
the  ghoft  of  one  whom  we  had  formerly  known  is  introduced,  the 
proprietv  of  the  living  charaOer  is  ftill  preferved.  This  is  remark- 
able in  the  appearance  of  Calmar's  ghoft,  in  the  poem  entitled 
The  Death  of  Cuchullin.  He  feems  to  forebode  Cuchu'Iin's 
death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave,  Cuchullin  reproaches  him 
for  fuppohng  that  he  could  be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoftics. 
"  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of  the  car- 
"  borne  Calmar  !  Would'ft  thou  frighten,  me,  O  Matha's  fun! 
•'  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war; 
"  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief 
"  of  Lara!  if  now  thou  doft  advife  to  fly  !  —  Retire  thou  to  thy 
"  cave  :  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft  :  He  delighted  in  battle ;  and 
"  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven."  Calmnr  makes  no 
return  to  this  feeming  reproach  :  But,  "  He  retired  in  his  blaft 
"  with  joy  ;  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  his  praife  |j."  This  is 
precifely  the  ghoft  of  Achilles  in  Homer  ;  who,  notwithftandinp- 
all  the  diftatisfadion  he  exprefles  with  his  ftate  in  the  region  of  the 
dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neoptolemus  praifed  fcr 
his  gallant  behaviour,  ftrode  away"  with  fi'.ent  joy  to  re'ioin  the  reft 
cf  the  ftiades  ^.  '  '         . 


*P.  97.  i  P.  88.  t  P.  12^. 

a.  P.  150.  f  ud)fr.  Lib.  II. 
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It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Offian's  mythology,  that  it  is  not  local 
and  temporary,  like  that  of  mofi:  other  ancient  poets  ;  which  of 
courfe  is  apt  to  feem  ridiculous,  after  the  fuperftitions  have  pafled 
away  on  which  it  was  founded,  Offian's  mythology  is,  to  fpeak 
fo,  the  mythology  of  human  nature;  for  it  is  founded  on  what 
has  been  the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  under  all 
forms  of  religion,  concerning  the  appearances  of  departed  fpirits. 
Homer's  machinery  is  always  lively  andamufing;  but  far  from  be- 
ing always  fupported  with  proper  dignity.  The  indecent  fquabbles 
among  his  gods,  furely  do  no  honour  to  epic  poetry.  Whereas 
Oflian's  machinery  has  dignity  upon  all  occaiions.  It  is  indeed  a 
dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kind  ;  but  this  is  proper  ;  becaufe  co- 
incident with  the  ftrain  and  fpirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light  and  gay- 
mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  perfedlly  unfuitable 
to  the  fubjeds  on  which  Oflian's  genius  was  employed.  But  though 
his  machinery  be  always  folemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary 
or  difmal ;  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the  fubjed:  would  permit,  by 
thofe  pleafant  and  beautiful  appearances,  which  he  fometimes  in- 
troduces, of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill.  Thefe  are  gentle  fpirits ;  de- 
fcenaing  on  fun- beams;  fair-moving  on  the  plain;  their  forms 
white  and  bright ;  their  voices  fweet ;  and  their  vifits  to  men  pro- 
pitious. The  greateft  praife  that  can  be  given,  to  the  beauty  of  a 
living  woman,  is  to  fay,  "  She  is  fair  as  the  ghoft  of  the  hill;  when 
''  it  moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  noon,  over  the   filence  of  Morven  *." 

"  The  hunter  fliall  hear  my  voice  from  his  booth.     He  fliall 

"  fear,  but  love  my  voice.     For  fweet  fliall  my  voice  be  for  my 
"  friends ;  for  pleafant  were  they  to  me  -j-." 

Befides  ghofts,  or  the  fpirits  of  departed  men,  we  find  in  Offian 
fome  inftaaces  of  other  kinds  of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  fuperior 
nature  to  ghofts,  feem  to  be  fometimes  alluded  to,  which  have 
power  to  embroil  the  deep ;  to  call  forth  winds  and  ftorms,  and 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftranger ;  to  overturn  forefts,  and  to 
fend  death  among  the  people  ;]:.  We  have  prodigies  too  ;  a  fliower 
of  blood  ;  and  when  fome  difafter  is  befalling  at  a  diftance,  the 
found  of  death  heard  on  the  firings  of  Offian's    harp  §  :  all  per- 

*  P.  14.  fP.  212.  J  Vid.  P.  39,  114,  13,  102,  180. 

§P.  133,  168. 
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fectly  coPifonant,  not  only  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations, 
but  to  the  general  current  of  a  fuperflitious  imagination  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  defcription  of  Fingal's  airy  hall,  in  the  poem  called 
Bcrrathon,  and  tl)e  afcent  of  Malvina  into  it,  deferves  particular  no- 
tice, as  remarkably  noble  and  magnificent.  But  above  all,  the  en- 
gagement of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carrlc-thura,  can- 
not be  mentioned  without  admiration.  I  forbear  tranfcribing  the 
paflage,  as  it  muft  have  drawn  the  attention  of  every  one  who  has 
read  the  works  of  Ollaan.  The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal,  op- 
poled  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  Scandinavian  god;  the  appearance  and 
the  fpeech  of  that  awful  fpirit  ;  the  wound  which  he  receives,  and 
the  fhrisk  which  he  fends  forth,  "  as  rolled  into  himfelf,  he.  rofe 
"  upon  the  wind ;"  are  full  of  the  moll:  amazing  and  terrible  ma- 
jefty.  I  know  no  pallage  more  fublime  in  the  writings  of  any  un- 
infpired  author.  The  fiftion  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero  j 
which  it  does  to  a  high  degree  ;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a  fic- 
tion, as  might  at  firft  be  thought.  According  to  the  notions  of 
thofe  times,  fupernatural  beings  were  material,  and  confequently, 
vulnerable.  The  fpirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity 
b}^  Fingal;  he  did  not  worlhip  at  the  ftone  of  his  power;  he 
plainly  confidered  him  as  the  God  of  his  enemies  only  ;  as  a  local 
Deity,  whofe  dominion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  regions 
whei-e  he  was  wor(hiped;  who  had,  therefore,  no  title  to  threaten 
him,  and  no  claim  to  his  fubmiffion.  We  know  there  are  poetical  pre- 
cedents of  great  authority,  for  fiiftions  fully  as  extravagant;  and  if 
Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Dlomed  attack  and  wound  in  battle, 
the  gods  whom  that  chief  himfelf  worlhiped,  Offian  furely  is  par- 
donable for  making  his  hero  fuperior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign  terri- 
tory ■f. 

Not- 

f  The  fcene  of  ihis  encounter  of  Fingal  I    have  been   well    informeJ,    there  are 

with  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  laid  in  Iniftorj,  or  many    pillars,  and  circles  offtones,   flill 

the  iflanJs  of  Oikney  ;  and  in  the  defcrip-  remaining,   known  by   the   name   of  the 

tion  of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it  is  faid,  ftones  anJ  circles  of  Lod.i,  or  Loden  ;  to 

p.    198.  "   A  rock  bends  along  the  coalt  v.'hich  fome  degree  of  fuperrtitious  regard- 

*'  with  all  its  echoing  wood.     On  the  top  is   annexed  to  this  day.       Thefe  iflands, 

*■'  is  the  circle  of  Loda,  with   the  mofiy  until  the  year  146S,  made  a  part  of  the 

*'  flone    of  power."    In  confirmation  of  Danifh  dominions.     Their  ancient   Lm- 

Offian's  topography,  it   is   proper   to  ac-  gujge,  of  which  there  are  yet  feme  remains, 

quaint  the  reader  that  in  tlvefe  iflands,  as  among  the   natives,  h  called  the  Norfej 

&  &ndf 
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Notwlthftanding  the  poetical  advantages  which  I  have  afciihed 
to  Offian's  machinery,  I  acknowledge  it  would  have  been  much 
more  beautiful  and  perfe(5t,  had  the  author  diicovered  fome  know- 
ledge of  a  fupream  Being.  Although  his  filence  on  this  head  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  tranflator  in  a  very 
probable  manner,  yet  ftill  it  mull:  be  held  a  confiderable  difadvan- 
tage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  moft  augufi:  and  lofty  ideas  that  can 
em.belliih  poetry  are  derived  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  adminiUration 
ot  the  univerfe  :  And  hence  the  invocation  of  a  fupream  Being,  or 
at  leaft  ol  lome  fuperior  powers  who  are  conceived  as  preli  ling  over 
human  affairs,  the  folemnities  of  religious  worfhip,  prayers  pre- 
ferred, and  affiflance  implored  on  critical  occafions,  app.-ar  with 
great  dignity  in  the  works  of  almoft  all  poets  as  chief  ornaments  of 
their  compofitions.  The  abfence  of  all  fuch  religious  ideas  from 
Olhan's  poetry,  is  a  fenfible  blank  in  it;  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  we  can  eafiiy  imagine  what  an  illuftrious  figure  they  would  have 
made  under  the  management  of  fuch  a  genius  as  his  ;  and  how 
finely  they  would  have  been  adapted  to  many  fituations  which 
occiw  in  his  works. 

The  high  merit  of  Fingal,  as  an  Epic  Poem,  required  a  particular 
difcuffion.  But  though  the  art  (hown  in  conducing  a  work  of 
fuch  length  dirtinguhlies  it  above  the  other  poems  in  this  colledlion, 
thefe,  hov^'ever,  contain  particular  beauties  equal,  perhaps  fuperior, 
to  any  in  Fingal.  They  are  hiftorical  poems,  generally  of  the  ele- 
giac kind;  and  plainly  difcover  themfelves  to  be  the  work  of  the 
fame  author.  One  confiftent  face  of  manners  is  every  where  pre- 
feiited  to  us  ;  one  fpirit  of  poetry  reigns ;  the  mafterly  hand  of 
Oilian  appears  throughout;  the  fame  rapid  and  animated  flyle  j 
the  fame  ftrong  colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  fam.e  glowing 
fenfibility  of  heart.  Beiides  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the  compo- 
fitions of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a  certain  unity  of  fabjed  which 

and  is  a  diale(ft,  not  of  the  Cchic,  but  of  tations    and    evocations  from    the    dead, 

the  Scandinavian  tongue.     The  manners  which  were  the   favourite    fubjeiSs  of  the 

and  thefuperftitions  of  the  inhab'tants,  are  old  Runic  poetry.     I'hey  have  many  tra- 

quite  diftinft  from  thofe  of  the  Highlands  ditions   among    them   of  wars  in  fornrier 

andweltern  ifles  of  Scotland.     Thejr  an-  times  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  wellern 

cient  fongs  too,  are  of  a  different  ftrairi  and  iflands. 
fhaiacter,  turning  upon  magical   incan- 

very 
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very  happily  connefts  all  thefe  poems.  They  form  the  poetical  hiftory 
of  the  age  of  Fingal.  The  fame  race  of  heroes  whom  we  had  met 
with  in  the  Epic  poem,  CuchuUin,  Ofcar,  Connal  and  Gaul  return 
again  upon  the  ftage  ;  and  Fingal  himfelfis  always  the  principal 
figure,  prefented  on  every  occafion,  with  equal  magnificence,  nay 
rifing  upon  us  to  the  laft.  The  ciicumftances  of  Offian's  old  age 
and  blindnefs,  his  furviving  all  his  friends,  and  his  relating  their 
great  exploits  to  Malvina,  the  fpoule  or  miftrefs  of  his  beloved  fon 
Ofcar,  furniOi  the  fineft  poetical  fituations  that  fancy  could  devife 
for  that  tender  pathetic  which  reigns  in  Offian's  poetry. 

As  each  of  thefe  poems  have  their  particular  merit,  there  might 
be  room  for  examining  them  feparately,  and  for  fliowing,  in  many 
inftances,  what  art  there  is  in  the  conduit  and  difpofition  of  the 
incidents,  as  well  as  what  beauty  in  the  defcriptions  and  fentiments. 
Carthon  is  a  regular  and  highly  finiflied  piece.  The  main  ftory  is 
very  properly  introduced  by  Cleflammor's  relation  of  the  adventure 
of  his  youth  ;  and  this  introdudion  is  finely  heightened  by  Fingal's 
fong  of  mourning  over  Moina  j  in  which  Offian,  ever  fond  of 
doing  honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived  to  diftinguilli  him,  for 
being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  fong  upon  this 
occafion,  when  "  his  thoufand  Bards  leaned  forwards  from  their 
"  feat?,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  King,"  is  inferior  to  no  paflage 
in  the  whole  book ;  and  with  great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth, 
as  the  ferioufnefs,  no  lefs  than  the  fublimity  of  the  ftrain,  is  peculiarly 
fuited  to  the  Hero's  character.  Temora  is  the  opening  of  an  Epic 
Poem,  which  appears  to  be  equal  in  every  refpedt  to  Fingal.  The 
contrail:  between  the  charafters  of  Cathmar  and  Cairbar,  the  death 
of  Ofcar,  and  the  alfaffination  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  are  fuch 
jnterefting  fcenes,  as  give  the  greateft  reafon  to  wifh  the  recovery 
of  the  fcquel.  In  Darthula  are  affembled  almoft  all  the  tender 
images  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man  :  Friendfliip,  love,  the 
atfeflions  of  parents,  fons,  and  brothers,  the  diftrefs  of 
the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  bravery  of  the  young.  The  beautiful 
addrel's  to  the  moon,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  tranfi- 
tion  from  thence  to  the  fubje<5l,  moft  happily  prepare  the  mind  for 
that  train  of  affedling  events  that  is  to  follow.  The  ftory  is  regular, 
dramatic,  interefting  to  the  laft.  He  who  can  read  it  without  emo- 
tion may  congratulate  himlelf,  if  he  pleafes,  upon  being  completely 
G  armed 
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armed  againfl  fynipatlietic  forrow.  As  Fingal  hail  nvO  occafion  of 
appearing  in  the  adtion  cf  this  poem,  OHian  makes  a  very  artful 
tranfition  from  his  narration,  to  what  was  paffing  in  the  halls  of 
Sehna,  Tiie  found  heard  there  on  the  firings  of  his  harp,  the  con- 
cern which  Fingal  fliows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
ghofts  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  Heroes  falling  in  a  di0ant  land, 
are  introduced  with  great  beauty  of  imagination  to  increafe  the  fo- 
lemnity,  and  to  diverfify  the  fcenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  moft  fublime  dignity ;  and  has  this  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  chearful  in  the  fiibjed:,  and  more  happy  in 
the  cataflrophe  than  moft  of  the  other  poems  :  Though  tempered 
at  the  fame  time  with  epifodes  in  that  ftrain  of  tender  melancholy, 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  great  delight  of  Offian  and  the  Bards  of 
his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  diftinguiflied,  by  high  generofitv  of 
fentiment.  This  is  carried  fo  far,  particularly  in  the  refufal  of 
Gaul,  on  one  fide,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  fleeping  foej  and  of 
Lathmon,  on  the  other,  to  overpower  by  numbers  the  two  young 
warriors,  as  to  recall  into  one's  mind  the  manners  of  Chivalry ; 
fome  refemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  fuggefted  by  other 
incidents  in  this  colledlion  ,  of  Poems.  Chivalry,  however, 
took  rife  in  an  age  and  country  too  remote  from  thofe  of 
Ollian  to  admit  the  fufpicion  that  the  one  could  have  borrowed 
any  thing  from  the  other.  So  far  as  Chivalry  had  any  real 
exiftence,  the  fame  military  enthufiafm,  which  gave  birth  to 
it  in  the  feudal  times,  might,  in  the  days  of  Offian,  that  is,  in  the 
infancy  of  a  rifing  ftate,  through  the  operation  of  the  fame  caufe, 
very  naturally  produce  effedts  of  the  fame  kind  on  the  minds  and 
manners  of  men.  So  far  as  Chivalry  was  an  ideal  fyftem  exifting 
only  in  romance,  it  will  not  be  thought  furprlfing,  when  we  refiedt 
on  the  account  before  given  of  the  Celtic  Bards,  that  this  ima- 
ginary refinement  of  heroic  manners  fhould  be  found  among  them, 
as  much,  at  leafl,  as  among  the  T'robadores,  or  flroUing  Proven9al 
Bards,  in  the  loth  or  i  ith  century;  whofe  fongs,  it  is  faid,  firfl 
gave  rife  to  thofe  romantic  ideas  of  heroifm,  which  for  fo  long  a 
time  enchanted  Europe  -}-.     Offian's  heroes  have  all  the  gallantry 

t  Vid.  Huetius  de  originc  fabularum  Romanenfmm. 

3  and 
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and  generofity  of  thofe  fabulous  knights,  without  their  extravagance? 
and  his  love  fcenes  have  native  tendei  nefs,  without  any  mixture  of 
thofe  forced  and  unnatural  conceits  which  abound  in  the  old  roman- 
ces. The  adventures  related  by  our  poet  which  refcmble  the  moil 
thofe  of  romance,  concern  women  who  follow  their  lovers  to 
war  difguifed  in  the  armour  of  men  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  managed  as  to 
produce,  in  the  difcovery,  feveral  of  the  moft  interefting  fituationsj 
one  beautiful  inftance  of  which  may  be  ken  in  Carric-thura,  and 
another  in  Calthon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  nature.  In  the  abfenca 
of  her  lover  Gaul,  llie  had  been  carried  off  and  raviflied  by  Dun- 
rommath.  Gaul  difcovers  the  place  where  flie  is  concealed,  and 
comes  to  revenge  her.  Tiie  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments 
and  the  behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occalion,  are  deicribed  with 
fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety,  as  does  the  greatefl  honour 
both  to  the  art  and  to  the  delicacy  of  our  author  ;  and  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the  moft  refined  age.  1  he  condud:  of 
Croma  mufl  flrike  every  reader  as  remarkably  judicious  and  beau- 
tiful. We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of  Malvina,  which  is 
related  in  the  fucceeding  Poem.  She  is  therefore  introduced  in 
perfon  ;  "  fhe  has  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream  ;  (he  feels  the  flut- 
"  tering  of  her  foul ;"  and  in  a  moft  moving  lamentation  addrefTed 
to  her  beloved  Ofcar,  flie  fings  her  own  Death  Song.  Nothing 
could  be  calculated  with  more  art  to  footh  and  comfort  her,  than 
the  ftory  which  Ofiian  relates.  In  the  young  and  brave  Fovar- 
gormo,  another  Ofcar  is  introduced;  his  praifes  are  fungj  and 
the  happinefs  is  fet  before  her  of  thofe  who  die  in  their  youth, 
"  when  their  renown  is  around  them;  before  the  feeble  behold 
"  them  in  the  hall,  and  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands," 

But  no  where  does  Olfian's  genius  appear  to  greater  advantage, 
than  in  the  concluding  poem  of  the  whole  co!le(5tion,  "  The  laft 
"  found  of  the   Voice  of  Cona." 

Qualis  olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vitam, 
Ingemit,  et  mseftis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 
Prsfago  queritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 

G  2  The 
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The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to  the  fuhiedt.  Every- 
thing is  full  of  that  invifible  world,  into  which  the  aged  Bard  bc- 
lieves  himfelf  now  ready  to  enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  prcfents 
itfelf  to  his  view  ;  "  he  fees  the  cloud  that  fhall  receive  his  ghort  ; 
"  he  beholds  the  mift  that  fliall  form  his  robe  when  he  appears  on 
*'  his  hill  j"  and  all  the  natural  objedls  around  him  feem  to  carry 
the  prefages  of  death.  "  The  thillle  fhakes  its  beard  to  the  wind. 
"  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head — it  feems  to  fay,  1  am  covered 
"  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  near, 
"  and  the  blaft  that  fhall  fcatter  my  leaves."  Malvina's  death  is 
hinted  to  him  in  the  moft  delicate  manner  by  the  fon  of  Alpin. 
His  lamentation  over  her,  her  apotheofis,  or  afcent  to  the  habitation 
of  heroes,  and  the  introduiflion  to  the  ftory  which  follows  from  the 
mention  which  Offian  fuppofes  the  father  of  Malvina  to  make  of 
him  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  are  all  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  Poetry. 
"  And  doft  thou  remember  Offian,  O  Tofcar  fon  of  Comloch  ? 
*'  The  battles  of  our  youth  were  many  ;  our  fwords  went  together 

"   to  the  field." Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  to  end  his 

fongs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  the  father  of  that  Malvina,  of 
whom  his  heart  was  now  fo  full  ;  and  who,  from  firfl;  to  laft,  had 
been  fuch  a  f^ivourite  object  throughout  all  his  poems. 

But  as  a  feparate  difcuffion  of  the  merit  of  each  of  the  poems  in 
this  coUedtion  would  lead  us  too  far,  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with 
making  fome  obfervations  on  the  chief  beauties  of  our  author  under 
the  general  heads  of  Defcription,  Imagery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diftinguiflied  by  his  talent 
for  defcription  -f-.  A  fecond  rate  writer  difcerns  nothing  new  or  pe- 
culiar in  the  objeft  he  means  todefcribe.  His  conceptions  of  it  are 
vague  and  loofe  J  his  expreffions  feeble  ;  and  of  courfe  the  objedt  is 
prefented  to  us  indiftinftly  and  as  through  a  cloud.  But  a  true 
Poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  our  eyes :  he  catches 
the  dilVmguifliing  features ;  he  gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality ; 
he  places  it  in  luch  a  light  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him. 
This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively   iniagination,  v/hich 

t  See  the  rules  of  poetical  defcription  excellently  illuftrated  by  lord  Kaims,  in  his 
Elements  of  CritJcifm,  vol.  iii.  chap.  21.  Of  narration  and  defcription. 

flrft 
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firft  receives  a  ftrong  impreflion  of  the  objed ;  and  then,  by  a  pro- 
per feledion  of  capital  pldurefque  circumfiiances  employed  in  de- 
scribing it,  tranfmits  that  imprefl'ion  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagi- 
nations of  others.  That  Oflian  pofTefies  this  defcripti\e  power  in 
a  high  degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof  from  the  effe<5l  which  his 
defcriptions  produce  upon  the  imaginations  of  thofe  who  read  him 
with  any  degree  of  attention  and  talte.  Few  poets  are  more  inte- 
reiling.  We  contnicSt  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  principal 
heroes.  The  chara£lers,  the  manners,  the  face  of  the  country  be- 
come familiar  ;  we  even  think  we  could  draw  the  figure  of  his 
ghofls :  In  a  word,  whilft  reading  him,  we  are  tranfported  as  into 
a  new  region,  and  dwell  among  his  objeds  as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inftances  of  exquilite  painting  in 
the  works  of  our  author.  Such,  for  inftance  as  the  fcenery  with 
which  Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar  is  there 
prefented  to  us  -f  ;  the  defcription  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  in 
the  fame  book  ||  j  and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Carthon  j.  "  I 
"  have  feen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  The 
"  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
"  heard  no  more.  The  flream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its 
"  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiflle  fliook  there  its  lonely 
'♦  head  :  The  mofs  whiftled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out 
"  from  the  windows;  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round 
"  his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina ;  filence  is  in 
"  the  houfe  of  her  fathers."  Nothing  alfo  can  be  more  natural 
and  lively  than  the  manner  in  which  Carthon  afterwards  de- 
fcribes  how  the  conflagration  of  his  city  affeifted  him  when  a 
child  :  "  Have  I  not  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And  Hiall  I  feaft 
"  with  Comhal's  fon  ?  Comhal !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the 
"  midft  of  my  father's  hall  I  I  was  young  and  knew  not  the  caufe 
"  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke  pleafcd  mine 
"  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my  walls :  I  often  looked  back 
"  with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when 
"  the  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  tlie  mofs  of  my  fallen 
"  walls.  My  figh  arofe  with  the  morning  ;  and  my  tears  defcended 
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"  with  ni-ht.  Shall  I  not  fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againfi:  tlie 
"  children  of  my  foes?  And  I  will  fight,  O  Bard!  I  feel  the 
«'  flrength  of  my  foul  -f."  In  the  fame  poem,  the  afiTembliiig  of 
the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had  been  warned  of  fome  impending 
danger  by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is  defcribed  with  fo  many 
piilurefque  circumflances,  that  one  imagines  himfelf  prefent  in  the 
aflembly.  "  The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  he 
"  forefaw  the  death  of  his  people.  He  cam.e  in  filence  to  his  hall, 
"  and  took  his  father's  fpear;  the  mail  rattled  on  his  breall.  The 
"  heroes  rofe  around.  They  looked  in  filence  on  each  other, 
"  marking  the  eyes   of  Fingal.     They   faw  the  battle  in  his  face. 

"  A  thoufand  fliields  are  placed  at  once  on  their  arms  ;  and 

"  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords.  The  hall  of  Selma  brightened 
"  around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends.  The  grey  dogs  hov\l  in 
"  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each 
"  marked  the  eyes  of  the  King  ;  and  ha'faffumed  his  fpear  4;." 

It  has  been  obicited  to  OlTian,  that  his  defcriptions  of  military 
adions  are  imperfed:,  and  much  lefs  diverfified  by  circumftanccs 
than  thole  of  Homer.  This  is  in  fome  meafure  true.  The  amazing 
fertility  of  Homer's  invention  is  no  where  fo  much  difplayed  as  in 
the  incidents  of  his  battles,  and  in  the  little  hiftory  pieces  he  gives 
of  the  perfons  flain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  talent  of  de- 
fcription,  can  too  much  be  faid  in  praife  of  Homer.  Every  thing  is 
alive  in  his  writings.  The  colours  with  which  he  paints  are  thofe 
of  nature.  But  Offian's  genius  was  of  a  different  kind  from  Homer's. 
It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand  objefts  rather  than  to  amufe  him- 
felf with  particulars  of  lefs  importance.  He  could  dwell  on  the 
death  of  a  favorite  hero  ;  but  that  of  a  private  man  feldom  flopped 
his  rapid  ccurfe.  Homer's  genius  was  more  comprehenfive  than 
OfTian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle  of  ohjefts  ;  and  could  work  up 
any  incident  into  defcription.  Oflian's  was  more  limited ;  but 
the  region  within  which  it  chiefly  exerted  itfelf  was  the  highefl 
of  all,  the  region  of  the  pathetic  and  fublime. 

We  mufl  not  imagine,  however,  that  OfHan's  battles  confifl 
only  of  general  indiRind:  defcription.     Such  beautiful  incidents  are 
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fometimes  introduced,  and  the  circumfiances  o'i  the  perfons  flain 
lb  much  diverlified,  as  fliow  that  he  could  have  embellifhed  his 
military  fcenes  with  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  liis  genius 
had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  One  man  "  is  ftretched  in  the 
"  dull  of  his  native  land  ;  he  fell,  where  often  he  had  Ipread  the 
"  feaft,  and  often  raifed  the  voice  of  the  harp  -j-."  The  maid  of 
Iniftore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving  apoftrophe,  as  weeping  for 
another  J;  and  a  third,  "  as  roiled  in  the  duft  he  hfted  his 
"  faint  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and  mourned  by  Fingal 
as  the  friend  of  Agandecca  |j.  The  blood  pouring  from  the  wound 
of  one  who  is  flain  by  night,  is  heard  "  hiffingon  the  half  extinguiO:ed 
*'  oak,"  which  had  been  kindled  for  giving  light :  Another,  climbing 
a  tree  to  efcape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  fpear  from  behind  ; 
"  flirieking,  panting  he  fell ;  whilft  mofs  and  withered  branches 
"  purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul  §."  Never 
was  a  finer  pi(ftu re  drawn  of  the  ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors 
than  the  following:  ''  I  faw  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  foul 
"  was  mixed  with  his:  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  j 
"  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  the  words  of  friend- 
"  fhip  in  fecret  i  and  the  lightening  of  our  fwords  pouied  together. 
"  We  drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  Ibength  of  our 
"  arms  on  the  empty  air  ^." 

Offian  is  aUvays  concife  in  bis  defcriptions,  which  adds  much 
to  their  beauty  and  force.  For  it  is  a  great  miflake  to  imagine,  that 
a  crowd  of  particulars,  or  a  very  full  and  extended  ftyle,  is  of  advan- 
tage to  defcription.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  diffufe  manner  for  the 
mofl  part  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circumtfance  is  a  nui- 
fance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy,  and  renders  the  main 
image  indiflindl.  "  Obfiatj"  as  Quintilian  fays  with  regard  to 
ftyle,  "  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  To  be  concife  in  defcription,  is 
one  thing  ;  and  to  be  general,  is  another.  No  defcription  that  refls 
in  generals  can  poffibly  be  good  ;  it  can  convey  no  livelv  idea ;  for 
it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have  a  diltinft  conception.  But 
at  the  fame  time,  no  Itrong  imagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one 
particular}  or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial  ones.  By  the  happy 
choice  of  fome  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the  moft  flriking,  it  pre- 
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fents  the  image  more  compleat,  fhows  us  more  at  one  glance,  than 
a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do,  by  turning  its  objeft  round  and 
round  into  a  variety  of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  all  profe  writers  the 
rooft  concife.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptnefs  refembling  our 
author :  Yet  no  writer  is  more  eminent  for  lively  defcription. 
When  Fingal,  after  having  conquered  thehaughty  Swaran,  propofes 
to  difmifs  him  with  honour  :  "  Raife  to-morrow  thy  white  fails  to 
"  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !"  -\-  he  conveys,  by  thus 
addrefiing  his  enemy,  a  flronger  impreffion  of  the  emotions  then 
pafiing  within  his  mind,  than  if  whole  paragraphs  had  been  fpent 
in  defcribing  the  conflid:  between  refentment  againft  Swaran  and 
the  tender  remembrance  of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplification  is 
needed  to  give  us  the  moft  full  idea  of  a  hardy  veteran,  after  the 
few  following  words :  '*  His  fliield  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of 
"  battle;  his  red  eye  defpifes  danger  '^."  When  Ofcar,  left  alone, 
was  furrounded  by  foes,  "  he  flood,"  it  is  faid,  "  growing  in  his 
•'  place,  like  the  flood  of  the  narrow  vale  ||  ;"  a  happy  reprefenta- 
tlon  of  one,  who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midfl  of  danger,  fcems 
to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and  becomes  more  formidable  every 
moment,  like  the  fudden  riling  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by  the 
valley.  And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  the  circumflances 
of  domeflic  forrow  occafioned  by  a  young  warrior's  firft  going  forth 
to  battle,  is  poured  upon  the  mind  by  thefe  words;  "  Calmar 
"  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear;  that  fpear  which  he  brought  from 
"  Lara's  hall,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad  §." 

The  concifenefs  of  Oflian's  defcriptions  is  the  more  proper  on 
account  of  his  fubjeds.  Defcriptions  of  gay  and  fmiling  Icenes 
may,  without  any  difadvantage,  be  amplified  and  prolonged.  Force  is 
not  the  predominant  quality  expeded  in  thefe.  The  defcripticn 
may  be  weakened  by  being  diffufe,  yet  notwithflanding,  may  be 
beautiful  ftill.  Whereas,  with  refpedl  to  grand,  folemn  and  pa- 
thetic fubjedtf,  which  are  Oflian's  chief  field,  the  cafe  is  very  dif- 
ferent. In  thefe,  energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  ima- 
gination muft  be  feized  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  and  is  far  more 
deeply  impreflTed  by  one  ftrong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  an- 
xious minutenefsof  laboured  illuftration. 
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Bat  Oflian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  towards  the  fublime 
and  pathetic,  was  not  confined  to  it :  In  fubjefts  alfo  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  he  difcovers  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  Take  for  an  example 
the  following  elegant  defcription  of  Agandecca,  wherein  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  TibuUus  feems  united  with  the  majefly  of  Virgil. 
"  The  daughter  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her 
"  fecret  figh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty;  like  the  moon  from 
"  the  cloud  of  the  Eaft.  Lovelinefs  was  aro.ind  her  as  light.  Her 
"  fteps  w^re  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  Shefaw  the  youth  and  loved 
"  him.  He  was  the  flolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled 
"  on  him  in  fecret :  And  fhe  bleft  the  chief  of  Morven  -j-."  Se- 
veral other  inftances  might  be  produced  of  the  feelings  of  love 
and  friendfliip  painted  by  our  author  with  a  moft  natural  and 
happy  delicacy. 

The  fimplicity  of  Ollian's  manner  adds  great  beauty  to  his  de- 
fcriptions,  and  indeed  to  his  whole  Poetry,  We  meet  with  no  af- 
fefted  ornaments;  no  forced  refinement  ;  no  marks  either  in  ftyle 
or  thought  of  a  ftudied  endeavour  to  fhine  and  fparkle.  Oilian 
appears  every  where  to  be  prompted  by  his  feelings ;  and  to  fpeak 
from  the  abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  more  than  one 
inffance  of  what  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  this  whole  col- 
lection of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firrt:  book  of  Fingal,  where  from 
the  tombs  of  two  lovers  two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to  have 
fprung,  "  whofe  branches  wiflied  to  meet  on  high  J."  This  fym- 
pathy  of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border  on 
an  Italian  conceit  ;  and  it  is  Ibmewhat  curious  to  find  this  fingle 
inftance  of  that  fort  of  wit  in  our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  "  joy  of  grief,  "  is  one  of  Oflian's  peculiar  expreffions,  fe- 
veral  times  repeated.  If  any  one  fliall  think  that  it  needs  to  be 
juftiiied  by  a  precedent,  he  may  find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer;  in 
the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  vifited  by  the  ghofl  of  Patroclus ;  and  in 
the  OdyfTey,  when  UlyfTes  meets  his  mother  in  the  fliades.  On 
both  thefe  occafions,  the  heroes,  melted  with  tendernefs,  lament 
their  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  throw  their  arms  round  the 
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ghoft,   "  that  we  might,"  f.iy  they,   "  in  a  mutual  embrace,  enjoy 
"   the  delight   of  grief." 

KCii<ipo~o  reTx^TTC'if^itrSa  yooto  *. 

Bat  in  truth  the  expreflion  ftands  in  need  of  no  defence  from 
authority;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  juft  expreflion  ;  and  conveys  a 
clear  idea  of  that  gratification,  which  a  virtuous  heart  often 
feels  in  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy.  Ofhan  makes  a 
very  proper  diftiniftion  between  this  gratification,  and  the  deftrudlive 
effect  of  overpowering  grief.  "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief,  when  peace 
"  dwells  in  the  breaRs  of  the  fad.  But  forrow  waftes  the  mournful, 
'•  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few -f-."  To  "  give 
"  the  joy  of  grief,"  generally  fignifies  to  raife  the  flrain  of  foft  and 
grave  mufick  ;  and  finely  charafterifes  the  tafie  of  Oihan's  age  and 
country.  In  thofe  days,  when  the  fongs  of  bards  were  the  great  de- 
light of  heroes,  the  tragic  mufe  was  held  in  chief  honour;  gallant 
aftions,  and  virtuous  fufterings,  were  the  chofen  theme  ;  preferably 
to  that  light  and  trifling  ftrain  of  poetry  and  mufick,  which  pro- 
motes light  and  trifling  manners,  and  ferves  to  emafculate  the  mind, 
'«  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the  great  Fingal,  in  the  midfl:  of 
youth  and  vidory.  *'  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal 
"  hear  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  It  is  like  the  fhower 
'*  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak  ;  and  the  young 
"  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards !  To-morrow  we  lift 
"  the  fail  j;." 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all  the  poets  of  the  moft 
ancient  ages ;  and  when  well  chofen,  not  general  and  unmeaning, 
they  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  the  ftyle  defcriptive  and  ani- 
mated. Befides  epithets  founded  on  bodily  diftindions,  akin  to 
many  of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Offian  feveral  which  are  remarkably 
beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Ofcar  of  the  future  fights,  Fingal 
of  the  mildeft  look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the  mildly  btufliing  Evi- 
rallin  ;  Bragela,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  ;  a  Culdee,  the 
fon  of  the  fecret  cell. 
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But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  defcriptive  poetry,  compa- 
rifons  or  fimiles  are  the  moft  fplendid.  Thefe  chiciiy  form  what  is 
called  the  imagery  of  a  poem  :  And  as  they  abound  fo  much  in  the 
works  of  Oflian,  and  are  commonly  among  the  favourite  pafiages 
of  all  poets,  it  may  be  expeded  tliat  1  fliould  be  fomewhat  particu- 
lar in  my  remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  {imilc  always  fuppofes  two  objefts  brought  together, 
between  which  there  is  fome  near  relation  or  conntcflion  in  the 
fancy.  What  that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precifely  defined. 
For  various,  almoft  numberlefs,  are  the  analogies  formed  among  ob- 
jedls,  by  a  fprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of  actual  fimilitude, 
or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the  only  foundation  of 
poetical  comparifon.  Sometimes  a  refemblance  in  the  effed:  pro- 
duced by  two  objefts,  is  made  the  conneifling  principle  :  Sometimes 
a  refem.blance  in  one  diftinguilhing  property  or  circumftance.  Very 
often  two  objefts  are  brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though  they  re- 
femble  one  another,  flridlly  fpeaking,  in  nothing,  only  becaufe  they 
raife  in  the  mind  a  train  of  fimilar,  and  what  may  be  called,  con- 
cordant ideas ;  fo  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled, 
ferves  to  quicken  and  heighten  the  impreflion  made  by  the  other. 
Thus,  to  give  an  inftance  from  our  poet,  the  pleafuie  with  which 
an  old  man  looks  back  on  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no 
dired;  refemblance  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening  ;  farther  than  that 
both  agree  in  producing  a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.  Yet  Oflian  has 
founded  upon  this,  one  of  the  m.oft  beautiful  comparifons  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  poet.  "  Wilt  thou  not  liflen,  fon  of  the  rock, 
^'  to  the  fong  of  Oflian.?  My  foul  is  full  of  other  times ;  the  joy  of 
"  my  youth  returns.  Thus,  the  fun  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the 
"  fleps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorm.  The  green 
"  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads.  The  blue  flrearn,s  rejoice  in  the  vale. 
"  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  ftaff ;  and  his  grey  hair  glitters 
♦'  in  the  beam  *."  Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  objeds.  It 
raifcs  a  flrong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation  of  heart, 
by  difplaying  a  fcene,  which  produces  in  every  fpedator,  a  corref- 
ponding  train  of  pleafing  emotions  j  the  declining  fun  looking  forth 
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in  his  brightnefs  after  a  ftorm  ;  the  cheaiful  face  of  all  nature  j  and 
the  ftill  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumftance  of  the  aged  hero, 
with  hisftaft  and  hi?  grey  locks;  a  circumitance  both  extremely  pic- 
turefque  in  itfelf,  and  peculiarly  fnited  to  the  main  objedl  of  the 
comparifon.  Such  analogies  and  affociations  of  ideas  as  thefe,  are 
highly  pleafing  to  the  fancy.  They  give  opportunity  for  introdu- 
cing m  ny  a  fine  poetical  picture.  They  diverfify  the  fcene  ;  they 
aggrandize  the  fubjedt ;  they  keep  the  imagination  awake  and 
fprightly.  For  as  the  judgment  is  principally  exercifed  in  diftin- 
guiHiing  obie(fls,  and  remarking  the  differences  among  thofe  which 
leem  like;  fo  the  higheft  amufement  of  the  imagination  is  to  trace 
likenefles  and  agreements  among  thofe  which  feem  diflferent. 

The  principal  rules  which  refpedl  poetical  comparifons  are,  that 
they  be  introduced  on  proper  occafions,  when  the  mind  is  difpofed 
to  relilh  them ;  and  not  in  the  midft  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating 
paffion,  which  cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy;  that  they  be 
founded  on  a  refemblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious,  fo  as  to  give 
little  amufement  to  the  imagination  in  tracing  it,  nor  too  faint  and 
remote,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  with  difficulty  ;  that  they  ferve  ei- 
ther to  illuftrate  the  principal  obje6t,  and  to  render  the  conception 
of  it,  more  clear  and  diftinft;  or  at  leaft,  to  heighten  and  embellifli 
it,  by  a  fuitable  afibciation  of  images  *. 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  Itfelf;  and  the  imagery 
of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  his 
allufions  will  of  courfe  be  taken  from  thofe  objedls  which  he  fees 
around  him,  and  which  have  ofteneft  ftruck  his  fancy.  For  this 
reafon,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery,  we 
ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  Theintrodudiion 
or  foreign  images  betrays  a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from 
other  writers.  Hence  fo  many  Lions,  and  Tygers,  and  Eagles  and 
Serpents,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  fimiles  of  modern  poets ;  as  if 
thefe  animals  had  acquired  fome  right  to  a  place  in  poetical  compa- 
rifons for  ever,  becaufe  employed  by  ancient  authors.  They 
employed  them  with  propriety,  as  objeds  generally  known  in  their 
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country;  but  they  are  abfurdly  ufed  for  illuftration  by  us,  who  know 
them  only  at  fecond  hand,  or  by  defcription.  To  moft  readers  o£ 
modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the  purpofe  to  defcribe  Lions  or 
Tygers  by  fimiles  taken  from  men,  than  to  compare  men  to  Lions. 
Offian  is  very  corredl  in  this  particular.  His  imagery  is,  without 
exception,  copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which  he  faw  before  his 
eyes;  and  by  confequence  may  be  expefted  to  be  lively.  We  meet 
with  no  Grecian  or  Italian  fcenery ;  but  with  the  m.ifls,  and  clouds, 
and  rtormsof  a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimiles  than  Offian.  There  are  in  this 
colledlion  as  many,  at  leaft,  as  in  the  whole  Iliad  of  Homer, 
though  that  be  a  longer  work.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  works  of  both  poets  are  too  much  crowded  with  them.  Similes 
.are  fparkling  ornaments ;  and  like  all  things  that  fparkle,  are  apt  to 
dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  luftre.  But  if  Offian's  fimiles  be  too 
frequent,  they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  fliorter  than 
Homer's  ;  they  interrupt  his  narration  lefs ;  he  juift  glances  afide  to 
fome  refembling  objecft,  and  inftantly  returns  to  his  former  track. 
Homer's  fimiles  include  a  wider  range  of  ohjedls.  But  in  return, 
Offian's  are,  without  exception,  taken  from  objeds  of  dignity, 
-which  cannot  be  faid  for  all  thofe  which  Homer  employs.  The 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds  and  Meteors,  Lightning  and 
Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Winds,  Rain,  Snow, 
Dews,  Mift,  Fire  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Torrents,  Heath  and  Grafs 
and  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains,  Mufick  and  Songs,  Light  and 
Darknefs,  Spirits  and  Ghofts ;  thefe  form  the  circle,  within  which 
Offian's  comparifons  generally  ru'n.  Some,  not  many,  are  taken 
from  Birds  and  Beafts ;  as  Eagles,  Sea  Fowl,  the  Horfe,  the  Deer, 
and  the  Mountain  Bee  ;  and  a  very  few  from  fuch  operations  of  art 
as  were  then  known.  Homer  has  diverfified  his  imagery  by  many- 
more  allufions  to  the  animal  world  j  to  Lions,  Bulls,  Goats, 
Herds  of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Infedis;  and  to  the  various  occupations 
of  rural  and  paftoral  life.  Offian's  defeft  in  this  article,  is  plainly 
owing  to  the  defort,  uncultivated  ftate  of  his  country,  which  fug- 
gefled  to  him  few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate  objeds,  in  their 
rudeft  form.  The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country  were  probably 
not  numerous ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  them  was  flender,  as  they 
were  little  fubjeded  to  the  ufes  of  man. 

The 
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The  great  obiection  made  to  Oiiian's  imagery,  is  its  iiniformitv, 
and  the  too  frequent  repetirion  of  the  famecomparirons.  In  a  work 
fo  thick  fown  with  fimile?,  one  could  not  but  expedt  to  find  images 
of  the  fame  kind  fometimes  fuggefted  to  the  poet  by  refembiiiig  ob- 
jeds  ;  efpecially  to  a  poet  like  Oifian,  who  wrote  from  the  imme- 
diate impulfe  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  and  without  much  preparation 
of  ftudy  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Homer's  imagination  is  acknowledged 
to  be,  who  does  not  know  how  often  his  Lions  and  Bulls  and 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  variation  ;  nav,  fometimes 
in  the  very  fame  words  i*  The  objedtion  made  to  Offian  is,  however, 
founded,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  a  miftake.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
by  inattentive  readers,  that  wherever  the  Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the 
Thunder,  returns  in  a  fimile,  it  is  the  fame  fimile,  and  the  fame 
Moon,  or  Cloud,  or  Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with  a  few 
pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  the  fimiles  are  widely  different. 
The  objeft,  whence  they  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  fubAance  the 
fame ;  but  the  image  is  new  ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  objedl  is 
changed ;  it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude ;  and 
cloathed  with  new  circumftances,  to  make  it  fuit  the  different  illuf- 
tration  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  this,  lies  Offian's  great  art ;  in  fo 
happily  varying  the  form  of  the  few  natural  appearances  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  as  to  make  them  correlpond  to  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent objedls. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inftance  the  Moon,  which  is  very  frequently 
introduced  into  his  comparifons  ;  as  in  northern  climates,  where  the 
nights  are  long,  the  Moon  is  a  greater  objedl  of  attention,  than  in  the 
climate  of  Homer  ;  and  let  us  view  how  much  our  poet  has  diverfi- 
fied  its  appearance.  The  fliield  of  a  warrior  is  like  "  the  darkened 
**  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  through  the  heavens  *."  The 
face  of  a  ghoft,  wan  and  pale,  is  like  "  the  beam  of  the  fetting 
"  moon  -f."  And  a  different  appearance  of  a  ghoft,  thin  and  in- 
diftindl,  is  like  **  the  new  moon  ittw  through  the  gathered  mift, 
*'  when  the  fky  pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent 
"  and  dark  :|: ;"  or  in  a  different  form  ftill,  it  is  like  "  the  watry  beam 
*'  of  the  moon,  when  it  ruHies  from  between  two  clouds,  and  the 

*F.  29.  fP.  22.  jP-i3r-         ' 
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"  midnight  fliovver  is  on  tlie  field  *."  A  very  oppofite  ufe  is  made 
of  the  moon  in  the  defcription  of  Agandecca  :  "  She  came  in  all  her 
*'  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  Eaft  -f-."  Hope, 
fucceeded  by  difappointment,  is  "  joy  rifing  on  her  face,  and  forrow 
"  returning  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon  J."  But  when 
Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheared  by  Fingal's  generofity,  "  His  face 
"  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanifh 
"  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midfl:  of  the  fky  ||." 
Venvela  is  "  bright  as  the  moon  when  it  trembles  o'er  the  weftern 
"  wave  §  ;"  but  the  foul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is  "  dark  as  the  trou- 
'*  bled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the  ftorm  ^."  And  by  a 
very  fanciful  and  uncommon  allufion,  it  is  faid  of  Cormac,  who 
was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long  flialt  thou  lift  the  fpear, 
"  mildly  fhining  beam  of  youth  !  Death  ftands  dim  behind  thee, 
"  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light**." 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be  taken  from  mift, 
which,  as  being  a  very  familiar  appearance  in  the  country  of  Ollian, 
he  applies  to  a  variety  of  purpofes,  and  purfues  through  a  great 
many  forms.  Sometime?,  which  one  would  hardly  expctft,  he  cm- 
ploys  it  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  objeft.  The  hair 
of  Morna  is  "  like  the  mift  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rock, 
*'  and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft -j"!-." — "  The  fong  comes  with  its 
*'  mufick  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that  rifing 
"  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the  filent  vale.  The  green  flowers  are 
"  filled  with  dew.  The  fun  returns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is 
"  gone  JJ." — But,  for  the  moft  part,  mift  is  employed  as  a  fimili- 

*  P.  119,  "  fig'n  of  Armin  ?  Is  there  a  raufe  to 

t  P.  37.  "  mourn  ?    The    fong   comes   with    its 

J  P.  up,  "  mufick  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  ear.     It 

II  P.  79.  "  is  ]i!ce   foft  mift,  &c."  that   is,    fuch 

§  P.  195.  mournful  fongs  have  a  happy  efFcft   to 

fl  P.  264.  foften  the  heart,  and   to  improve  it  by 

**  P.  146.  tender  emotions,  as  the  moifture  of  the 

■ft  P.  S.  mift  refreflies  and  nourifhes  the  flowers ; 

X%  P.  215.     There  is    a   remarkable  whilft  the  fadnefs  they  occafion  is  only 

propriety   in  this  comparifon.     It  is  in-  trr-nfient,   and  foon  difpelled  by  ihefuc- 

tended  to  explain  the  eWeSt  of  foft    and  ceeding  occupations  and  amufements  ot 

mournful    mufick.     Armin    appears    dif-  life:  "  The  fun  returns  in  its  flrength, 

turbed    at   a   performance  of  this  kind.  "  and  the  miit  is  gone." 

Carmor  fays  to  him,  "  Why  burfts  the- 

tude- 
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tude  of  iome  difagreeable  or  tet-rible  ol  jed.  "  The  foul  of  Natbos 
*'  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watery 
*'  and  dim  *."  "  The  darknefs  of  old  age  comes  like  the  mift  of 
"  the  defert -[-."  The  face  of  a  ghoft:  is  "  pale  as  the  mift  of 
"  Cromla  :[:."  "  The  gloom  of  battle  is  rolled  along  as  mifi:  that 
"  is  poured  on  the  valley,  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent  fun-fhine 
*'  of  heaven  j[."  Fame,  fuddenly  departing,  is  likened  to  "  mift 
"  that  flies  away  before  the  ruftling  wind  of  the  vale  §."  A  ghofl, 
flowly  vanilhing,  to  "  mift  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the  funny 
"  hill^."  But  of  all  the  fimiles  founded  on  mift,  the  moft  highly 
finifhed,  is  that  wherein  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  aflaffination  of 
Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peftilential  fog.  "  I  love  a  foe  like  Cath- 
*•  mor,"  fays  Fingal,  "  his  foul  is  great;  his  arm  is  flrong  ;  his 
"  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that 
"  hovers  round  the  marfhy  lake.  It  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill, 
"  left  the  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave;  and  it 
"  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death  **."  Thefe  inftances  may  fufficiently 
fhew  with  what  richnefs  of  imagination  Offian'scornparifons  abound, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  with  what  propriety  of  judgment  they  are 
employed.  If  his  field  was  narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  have 
been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  comparifon  of  their  fimiles 
more  than  of  other  pafl*ages,  it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  to  fee  how  Homer  and  Offian  have  condudled  fome  images 
of  the  fame  kind.  This  might  be  ftiewn  in  many  inftances.  For 
as  the  great  objefts  of  nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all  nations, 
and  make  the  general  ftore-houfe  of  all  imagery,  the  ground-work 
of  their  comparifons  muft  of  courfe  be  frequently  the  fame.  I  ftiall 
feledl  only  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable  from  both  poets.  Mr. 
Pope's  tranflation  of  Homer  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  here.  The  pa- 
rallel is  altogether  unfair  between  profe,  and  the  impofing  harmony 
of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only  by  viewing  Homer  in  the  fimplicity 
of  a  profe  tranflation,  that  we  can  form  any  comparifon  between  the 
two  bards. 

*P.  159.  tP.   162.  tP.  J2.  pp.27. 
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The  {hock  of  two  encountering -armie?,  the  nolle  and  the  tumult 
of  battle,  afford  one  of  the  moft  grand  and  awful  fubjecfls  of  de- 
fcription  ;  on  which  all  Epic  poets  have  exerted  their  flrength.  Let 
us  firft  hear  Homer.  The  following  defcription  is  a  favourite  one, 
for  we  find  it  twice  repeated  in  the  fame  words  *,  "  When  now 
*'  the  conflifting  hofts  joined  in  the  field  of  battle,  then  were  mu- 
"  tually  oppofed  (hields,  and  fwords,  and  the  ftrength  of  armed 
*'  men.  The  boffy  bucklers  were  daflied  againfl:  each  other.  The 
"  univerfal  tumult  rofe.  There  were  mingled  the  triumphant  fhouts 
"  and  the  dying  groans  of  the  vidors  and  the  vanquillied.  The 
"  earth  flreamed  with  blood.  As  when  winter  torrents,  rufhing 
"  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  valley,  their  violent  wa- 
"  ters.  They  iffue  from  a  thouland  fprings,  and  mix  in  the 
"  hollowed  channel.  The  diftant  fliepherd  hears  on  the  mountain, 
"  their  roar  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the  fhout  of  the 
"  engaging  armies."  In  another  paffage,  the  poet,  much  in  the 
manner  of  Offian,  heaps  limile  on  fimile,  to  exprefs  the  vaftnefs  of 
the  idea,  with  which  his  imagination  feems  to  labour.  "  With  a 
"  mighty  (Lout  the  hofts  engage.  Not  fo  loud  roars  the  wave  of 
"  ocean,  wh^n  driven  againft  the  Chore  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
"  boiflerous  north  ;  not  fo  loud  in  the  woods  of  the  mountain,  the 
"  noife  of  the  flame,  when  riiing  in  its  fury  to  confume  the  foreft  - 
"  not  fo  loud  the  wind  among  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of 
"  the  ftorm  rages;  as  was  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
"  jans,  when,  roaring  terrible,  they  rufhed  againft  each  other  f ." 

To  thefe  defcriptions  and  fimiles,  we  may  oppofe  the  follovvin'r 
from  Oflian,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  between  them.  He  wifl 
find  images  of  the  fame  kind  employed  ;  commonly  lefs  extended  i 
but  thrown  forth  with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  charafterifes  our 
poet.  "  As  autumn's  dark  ftorms  pour  from  two  echoiii^-  hills 
<'  towards  each  other,  approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dark 
"  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain  ; 
"  loud,  rough.,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and  Inisfail! 
"  Chief  mixed  his  ftrokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel 
"  changing,  founded  on  fteel.     Helmets  are  deft  on  high  ;  blood 
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*'  burfts  and  fmoaks  around. — As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean, 
*'  when  roll  the  waves  on  high  ;  as  the  lall:  peal  of  the  thunder  of 
*'  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle*. — As  roll  a  thoufand  waves 
•'  to  the  rock,  fo  Svvaran's  hoft  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thou-- 
•♦  land  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes  all  his  voices 
•'  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found  of  fliields. — The  field  echoes 
"  from  wing  towing,  as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on 

"  the  red  fjn  of  the  furnace -f". As  a  hundred  winds  on  Mor- 

*'  yen  ;  as  the  flreams  of  a  hundred  hills ;  as  clouds  fly  fucceffive 
**  over  heaven  ;  or  as- the  dark  ocean  affaults  the  fliore  of  the  de- 
•'  fart;  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,«fo  terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's 
"  echoing  heath  J."  In  feveral  of  thefe  images,  there  is  a  remark- 
able fimilarity  to  Homer's;  but  what  follows  is  fuperior  to  any 
comparifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this  fubjedt.  "  The  groan  of  the 
"  people  fpread  over  the  hills  ;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
^'  when  the  cloud  burfls  on  Cona  ;  and  a  thoufind  ghofts  fliriek  at 
*'  once  on  the  hollow  wind  §."  Never  was  an  image  of  more  aw- 
ful fublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army  approaching,  to 
the  gathering  of  dark  clouds.  *'  As  when  a  fhepherd,"  fays  Ho- 
mer, "  beholds  from  the  rock,  a  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  by  the 
*'  weftern  wind ;  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar,  failing  over 
*'  the  ocean,  and  carrying  the  dreadful  ftorm.  He  Ihrinks  at  the 
•'  fight,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave  :  Such,  under  the  Ajaces, 
"  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened  phalanx  to  the  war  ||." 
— "  They  came,"  fays  Ofiian,  "  over  the  defert  like  flormy 
"  clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath ;  their  edges 
"  are  tinged  with  lightening;  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the 
'*  ftorm  ^."  The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with  lightning,  is  a 
fublime  idea  ;  but  the  fhepherd  and  his  flock,  render  Homer's  fimile 
more  pidlurefque.  This  is  frequently  the  difference  between  the 
two  poets,  Ofiian  gives  no  more  than  the  main  image,  ftrong  and 
full.  Homer  adds  circumftances  and  appendages,  which  amufe  the 
fancy  by  enlivening  the  fcenery. 

*P.  12.  tP.  14-  JP.  43-  fibid. 
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Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  army,  to  "  clouds 
"  that  are  fettled  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs, 
«'  when  the  ftrength  of  the  north  wind  fleeps  *."  Offian,  with  full 
as  much  propriety,  compares  the  appearance  of  a  difordered  army, 
to  "  the  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blart:  hath  entered  its  womb  j 
"  and  fcatteis  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide  t*  Offian's  clouds 
affume  a  great  manv  forms  ;  and,  as  we  might  expedt  from  his  cli- 
mate, are  a  fertile  fource  of  imagery  to  him,  '*  The  warriors  fol- 
"  lowed  their  chiefs,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind 
"  the  red  meteors  of  heaven  ^."  An  army  retreating  without 
coming  to  adlion,  is  likened  to  "  clouds,  that  having  long 
"  tiueatened  rain,  retire  flowly  behind  the  hills  §."  The  pidlure 
of  Oithona,  after  flie  had  determined  to  die,  is  lively  and  delicate. 
"  Her  foul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly- 
"  looking  eye.  A  troubled  joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path 
*'  of  the  lightning  on  a  ftormy  cloud  ||."  The  image  alfo  of  the 
gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  filence,  the  afiaflination  of  Ofcar, 
until  the  moment  came  v/hen  his  defigns  were  ripe  for  execu-tion,  is 
extremely  noble,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard 
*'  their  words  in  filence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  fliower ;  it  ftands  dark 
*'  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfts  its  fide.  The  valley  gleams 
"  with  red  light ;  the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  flood  the 
"  filent  king  of  Temora ;  at  length  his  words  are  heard  ^." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-Star,  is  very  fublime. 
"  Priam  beheld  him  rulhing  along  the  plain,  fhining  in  his  armour, 
*'  like  the  flar  of  autumn  ;  bright  are  its  beams,  diftinguifhed 
*'  amidft  the  multitude  of  flars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rifes 
"  in  its  fplendor;  but  its  fplendor  is  fatal;  betokening  to  miferable 
*'  men,  the  deftroying  heat  **."  The  firft  appearance  of  Fingal, 
is,  in  like  manner,  compared  by  Offian,  to  a  ftar  or  meteor. 
"  Fingal,  tall  in  his  (hip,  ftretched  his  bright  lance  before  him* 
"  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  fteel ;  it  was  like  the  green  meteor 
"'  of  death,  fetting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  thetraveller  isalone, 
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*'  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven  *."     The  hero's  ap- 
pearance in  Homer,  is  more  magnificent ;  in  Offian,  more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  ftorm,  is  a  fimilitude  fre- 
quent among  poets  for  defcribing  the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle. 
Homer  employs  it  often.  But  the  moft  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his 
comparifons,  founded  on  this  objedl,  indeed  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful in  the  whole  Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  "  As 
"  the  young  and  verdant  ohve,  which  a  man  hath  reared  with  care 
*'  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the  fprings  of  water  bubble  around  itj  it 
"  is  fair  and  flourifhing  ;  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the 
"  winds,  and  loaded  with  white  bloflbms  ;  when  the  fudden  blaft 
"  of  a  whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and  ftretches 
"  it  on  the  dufi: -f-."  To  this,  elegant  as  it  is,  we  may  oppofe  the 
following  fimile  of  OfTian's,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  three  fons 
of  Ufnoth.  "  They  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which  flood  alone 
"  on  the  hill.  The  traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered 
"  how  they  grew  fo  lonely.  The  blaft  of  the  defert  came  by  night, 
"  and  laid  their  green  heads  low.  Next  day  he  returned  j  but  they 
"  were  withered,  and  the  heath  was  bare  ij;."  Malvina's  allufion  to 
the  fame  objedl,  in  her  lamentation  over  Ofcar,  is  fo  exquifitely 
tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  alfo.  *'  I  was  a 
"  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar  1  with  all  my  branches  round 
"  me.  But  thy  death  came,  iike  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid 
"  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring  returned  with  its  fhowers ;  but 
"  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe  ||."  Several  of  Offian's  fimiles  taken  from 
trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  diverfified  with  well  chofen 
circumftances ;  fuch  as  that  upon  the  death  of  Ryno  and  Orla  : 
"  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  defert;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a 
"  ftream.and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountains  §:"  Or  that  which 
OfTian  applies  to  himfelf ;  "  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  inMorven,  moul- 
"  der  alone  in  my  place;  the  blaft  hath  lopped  my  branches  away  ; 
•'  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings  of  the  north  ^." 

As  Horner  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them  to  gods,  Offian 
makes  the  fame  ufe  of  comparifons  taken  from  fpirits  and  ghofts. 

•  P.  41.  t  Iliad  xvii.  53.  :(  p.  170.  (  p.  25Q. 
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Swaran  "  roared  in  battle,  like  the  llirill  fpirit  of  a  ftorm  that  fits 
"  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and  enjovs  the  death  of  the  ma- 
*'  riner  *."  His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  "  like  ftorms 
"  around  the  ghoft  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of 
*'  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  cf  the   ftran- 

•'  ger  -|-." "  They  fell  before  my  fon,  like  groves  in  the  defert, 

"  when  an  angry  gholl  ruflies  through  night,  and  takes  their  green 
"  heads  in  his  hand  J."  In  fuch  images,  Oflian  appears  in  his 
ftrength ;  for  very  feldom  have  fupernatural  beings  been  painted 
with  fo  much  fublimity,  and  fuch  force  of  imagination,  as  by  this 
poet.  Even  Homer,  great  as  he  is,  muft  yield  to  him  in  fimiles 
formed  upon  thefe.  Take,  for  inftance,  the  following,  which  is 
the  moft  remarkable  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  "  Meriones  followed 
"  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars  the  deftroyer  of  men,  when  he 
"  rufhes  to  war.  Terror,  his  beloved  fon,  ftrong  and  fierce,  at- 
"  tends  him  ;  who  fills  with  difmay,.  the  moil:  valiant  hero.  They 
'*  come  from  Thrace,  armed  againft  the  Ephyrians  and  fhlegyans ; 
"  nor  do  they  regard  the  prayers  of  either;  but  difpofe  of  fuccefs  ai 
"  their  will  §."  The  idea  here,  is  undoubtedly  noble  :  But  obferve 
what  a  figure  Oflian  fets  before  the  aftoniflied  imagination,  and  with 
what  fublimely  terrible  circnmftances  he  has  heightened  it.  "  He 
"  rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful  fpirit  of  Loda, 
"  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters 
"  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas. 
"  His  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword.  The  winds  lift  his  fiaming 
*'  locks.     So  terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame  |[." 

Homer's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  fubjeds,  to  the  ap- 
pearances and  motions  of  armies,  the  engagement  and  death  of  he- 
roes, and  the  various  incidents  of  war.  In  Oflian,  we  find  a  greater 
variety  of  other  fubjedts  illuftrated  by  fimiles ;  particularly,  the 
fongs  of  bards,  the  beauty  of  women,  the  different  circun:ili:ances 
of  old  age,  forrow,  and  private  diftrefs ;  which  give  occafion 
to  much  beautiful  imagery.  What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more 
delicate  and  moving,  than  the  following  fimile  of  Oithona's,, 
in  her  lamentation  over  the  difhonour  (he  had  fuffered  ?  "  Chief  of 
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"  Strumon,  replied  the  fighing  maid,  why  didft  thou  come  over 
*'  the  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not 
'*  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its 
"  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  *  ?" 
The  mufick  of  bards,  a  favourite  objedl  with  Oflian,  is  illuftrated 
by  a  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  appearances  that  are  to  be  found  in 
nature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm  (hower  of  fpring  ;  to  the  dewS 
of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes;  to  the  face  of  the  blue  and  flill 
lake  -j-.  Two  fmiiles  on  this  fubjedl,  I  fliall  quote,  becaufe  they 
would  do  honour  to  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  claffics.  The  one 
is  ;  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice  ; 
**  it  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  the  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's 
*'  ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the 
"  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill  |.."  The  other  contains  a  fhort, 
but  exquifitely  tender  image,  accompanied  with  the  fineft  poetical 
painting.  "  The  mufic  of  Carryl  was  like  the  memory  of  joys 
"  that  are  part,  pleafant  and  mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofls  of 
"  departed  bards  heard  it  from  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread 
**  along  the  wood  ;  and  the  fiient  valleys  of  night  rejoice  §."  What 
a  figure  would  fuch  imagery  and  fuch  fcenevy  have  made,  had  they 
been  prefented  to  us,  adorned  with  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of 
the  Virgilian  numbers ! 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  Ofiian  with  Homer,  rather 
than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reafon.  There  is  a  much  nearer  correl- 
pondence  between  the  times  and  manners  of  the  two  former  poets. 
Both  wrote  in  an  early  period  of  fociety  ;  both  are  originals ;  both 
are  diftinguiflied  by  fimplicity,  fublimity,  and  fire.  The  corredl 
elegance  of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Homer,  the  Roman  flate- 
linefs  which  he  every  where  maintains,  admit  no  parallel  with  the 
abrupt  boldnefs,  and  enthufiaftick  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In 
one  article,  indeed,  there  is  a  refemblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender 
than  Homer;  and  thereby  agrees  more  with  Offian  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are  more  gentle  and  poliOied, 
thofe  of  the  other,  more  ftrong ;  the  tendernefs  of  Virgil  foftens, 
that  of  Offian  dilfolves  and  overcomes  the  heart. 
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A  refemblance  may  be  fometimcs  ohLrved  between  Oflian's  com- 
parilbns,  and  tboie  employed  by  the  facred  writers.  They  abound 
much  in  this  figure,  and  they  ufe  it  with  the  utmofl  propriety*. 
The  imagery  ot  Scripture  exhibits  a  foil  a, id  climate  altogether  d'f- 
lerent  from  thofe  of  Oirian  ;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  fniiling 
face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  life  much  farther 
advanced.  The  wine  pref^,  and  the  threfliing  floor,  are  often  pre- 
fented  to  us,  the  Cedar  and  the  Palm-tree,  the  fragrance  of  per- 
fumes, the  voice  of  the  Turtle,  and  the  beds  of  Lillies.  The 
fimiles  are,  like  OlTian's,  generally  lliort,  touching  on  one  point  of 
rcfemblance,  rather  than  fpread  out  into  little  epilbdes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing example,  may  be  perceived  what  inexpreflible  grandeur 
poetry  receives  from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  ''  The  nations 
"  fliall  rufli  like  the  rulliings  of  many  waters ;  but  God  (liall  re- 
"  buke  them,  and  they  fliall  fly  far  oft",  and  fhall  be  chafed  as 
"  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of 
*'  the  thiftle  before  the  whirlwind  -f-." 

Befides  formal  comparifons,  the  poetry  of  Offian  is  embelliflied 
with  many  beautiful  metaphors :  Such  as  that  remarkably  hne  one 
applied  to  Deugala ;  "  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty  ; 
"  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of  pride  :J:."  This  mode  of  expref- 
fion,  which  fupprefles  the  mark  of  comparifon,  and  fubftitutes  a 
figured  defcription  in  room  of  the  objedl  defcribed,  is  a  great  en- 
llvener  of  flyle.  It  denotes  that  glow  and  rapidity  of  fancy,  which 
without  paufing  to  form  a  regular  fimile,  paints  the  obje<5l  at  one 
Itroke.  "  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  rifing  in  a  land 
'*  unknown  §." — "  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring  j  in  war, 

"  the  mountain  ftorm  ||." "  Pleafant  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam, 

"  foon  hafl;  thou  fet  on  our  hills !  The  fteps  of  thy  departure  were 
"  ftately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue  trembling  wave.  But  thou 
"  haft  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ! — Soon  haft 
"  thou  fet  Malvina!  but  thou  rifeft,  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft, 
"  among  the  ipirits  ot  thy  friends,  where  they  fit  in  their  ftormy 
"  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder  ^."  This  is  corred:  and 
finely  fupported.     But  in  the  following   inftance,    the   metaphor, 

*  See  Dr.  Lowtli  de  Sacra  Poefi  Hcbraeorum.  f  Ifaiah  xvii.  13, 
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though  very  beautiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfed  before  it 
clofes,  by  being  improperly  mixed  with  the  literal  fenfe.  "  Trothal 
*'  went  forth  with  the  flream  of  his  people;  but  they  met  a  rock; 
"  Fingal  flood  unmoved  ;  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide. 
*'  Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafety  ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued  their 
"  flight  *." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  expedl  to  find  often 
employed  by  Oflum  ;  as  the  undifciplined  imagination  of  early  ages 
generally  prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its  objeds  to  excefs ; 
whereas  longer  experience,  and  farther  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life, 
chaften  mens  ideas  and  expreflions.  Yet  Oflian's  hyperboles  appear 
not  to  me,  either  fo  frequent  or  fo  harfh  as  might  at  firfl:  have  been 
looked  for  ;  an  advantage  owing  no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  ftate, 
in  which,  as  was  before  fliewn,  poetry  fubfifted  among  the  ancient 
Celts,  than  among  moft  other  barbarous  nations.  One  of  the  moll: 
exaggerated  defcriptions  in  the  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at  the 
beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the  fcout  makes  his  report  to  Cuchullin 
of  the  landing  of  the  foe.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure, 
that  it  merits  praife,  as  being,  on  that  occafion,  natural  and  proper. 
The  fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  fears ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  no  pafiion  difpofes  men  to  hyperbolize  more  than  terror.  It 
both  annihilates  themfelves  in  their  own  apprehenfion,  and  mag- 
nifies every  objed  which  they  view  through  the  medium  of  a 
troubled  imagination.  Hence  all  thofe  indiftind  images  of  formidable 
greatnefs,  the  natural  marks  of  a  diflurbed  and  confufed  mind, 
which  occur  in  Moran's  defcription  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in 
his  relation  of  the  conference  which  they  held  together  ;  not  unlike 
the  report,  which  the  afi^righted  Jewifh  fpies  made  to  their  leader  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through  which  we  have  gone  to 
"  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and 
'*  all  the  people  that  we  faw  in  it,  are  men  of  a  great  fiature :  and 
"  there  faw  we  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants ; 
*'  and  we  were  in  our  own  fight  as  grabhoppers,  and  fo  were  we 
"  in  their  fight  -j-." 

"  P-  202.  f  Numbers  xiii.  32,  33. 
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With  regard  to  perfonifications,  I  formerly  obferved  that  Offian 
was  fparing,  and  1  accounted  for  his  being  (o.  Allegorical  per- 
fonages  he  has  none  ;  and  their  abfence  is  not  to  be  regretted.  For 
the  intermixture  of  thofe  Ihadowy  Beings,  which  have  not  the  fup- 
port  even  of  mythological  or  legendary  belief,  with  human  aftors, 
feldom  produces  a  good  effed:.  The  ficflion  becomes  too  vilible  and 
phantaflick ;  and  overthrows  that  impreiTion  of  reality,  which  the 
probable  recital  of  human  aftions  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
mind.  In  the  ferious  and  pathetick  fcenes  of  Offian  efpecially,  allego- 
rical characters  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place,  as  in  Tra- 
gedy ;  ferving  only  unfeafonably  to  amufe  the  fancy,  whilD:  they 
flopped  the  current,  and  weakened  the  force  of  paffion. 

With  apoftrophcs,  or  addreffes  to  pcrfons  abfent  or  dead,  which 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  language  of  paffion,  our  poet  abounds  ; 
and  they  are  among  his  higheft  beauties.  Wi:nefs  the  apoftrophe, 
in  the  firft  book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  Inillore,  whofe  lover  had 
fallen  in  battle ;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cuchullin  to  Bra- 
gela  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  book.  He  commands  the  harp 
to  be  ftruck  in  her  praife  ;  and  the  mention  of  Bragela's  name,  im- 
mediately fuggelling  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas;  "  Dofl  thou 
*'  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  find  the 
*'  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  whit<; 
"  foam  (hall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails."  And  now  his  imagination 
being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at  that  moment,  really  in  this 
fituation,  he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  ihe  may  receive  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  night ;  and  with  an  enthufiafm,  happy  and  af- 
fecting, though  beyond  the  cautious  ftrain  of  modern  poetry,  '•  Re- 
"  tire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the 
"  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  oJf  my  feafls,  and 
"  think  of  the  times  that  are  paft ;  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  florm 
"  of  war  hasceafed,  OConnal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend 
*'  her  from  my  mind  ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white- 
"  bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan  *."  This  breathes  all  the  native 
fpirit  of  paffion  and  tendernefs. 

The  addrefies  to  the  fun  ■f,  to  the  moon  :{:,  and  to  the  evening 
ftar  §,  muft  draw  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  tafte,  as  an:ong 

*P.  18.  tP.i4l-  tP-iSJ.  §P.2c.9. 

K  the 
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the  mofl;  fplendid  ornaments  of  this  colleSion.     The  beauties  of 
each  are  too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  need  any  particular  comment. 
In  one  pafTage  only  of  the  addrefs  to  the  moon,  there  appears  fome 
obfcurity.     "   Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  when  the 
"  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Haft    thou  thy  hall   like 
"  Offian  ?  Dwellefl  thou  in  the  (hadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  fifters 
"  fallen   from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night, 
"  no  more?  Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fur  light!  and  thou  doft  often 
"  retire  to  mourn."     We  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend,  at  firft 
view,  the  ground  of  thefe  fpeculations   of  Offian,  concerning  the 
moon  ;  but  when  all   the  circumftances   are  attended  to,  they  will 
appear  to  flow  naturally  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind.     A 
mind  under  the  dominion  of  any  ftrong  paffion,  tindures   with  its 
own  difpofuion,  every  objed:  which  it  beholds.     The  old  bard,  with 
his  heart  bleeding  for  the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  op  the 
diff'erent  phafes  of  the  moon.     Her  v;aning  and  darknefs,  prefents 
to  his  melancholy  imagination,  the  image  of  forrov/;   and  prefently 
the  idea  arifes,  and   is  indulged,  that,  like  himfelf,  fhe  retires  to 
mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  moons,  or  of  ftars,  whom  he  calls  her 
fifters,  and  fancies  to  have  once  rejoiced  with    her  at   night,  now- 
fallen  from  heaven.     Darknefs  fuggefted  the  idea  of  mourning ;  and 
mourning  fuggefted  nothing  fo  naturally  to  Offian,  as  the  death  of 
beloved  friends.     An  inftance  precifely  fimilar  of  this  influence  of 
paffion,  may  be  feen  in  a  paffage  which  has  always  been  admired 
of  Shakefpear's  King  Lear.   The  old  man  on  the  point  of  diftradion, 
through  the  inhumanity  of  his  daughters,  fees  Edgar  appear  dif- 
guifed  like  a  beggar  and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Didft  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  And  art  thou  come 
to  this  ? 
Couldft  thou  leave  nothing  ?  Didft  thou  give  them  all  ? 

Kenf.  He  hath  no  daughters.  Sir. 

Lear.  Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  fubdued  nature. 
To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  Adl  3 .  Scene  5. 

The 
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The  apoftrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening  of  Darthula,  is  in 
the  highell;  fpirit  of  poetry.  "  But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O 
<'  Darthula  !  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are 
♦'  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing 
*'  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers  of  the 
"  foe  lift  their  head. — Where  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds ; 
"  when  the  fons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
*'  fporting  on  plains,  and  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye 
"  had  been  ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha 
"  rofe !  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their  coming 
"  chief*!"  This  paffage  is  remarkable  for  the  refemb!ance  it 
bears  to  an  expoftulation  with  the  wood  nymphs,  on  their  abfence  at 
a  critical  time ;  which,  as  a  favourite  poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  co- 
pied ffom  Theocritus,  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  from 
both. 

Where  were  ye,  nymplis  I  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  iteep 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie; 

Nor  on  the  ftiaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  ftream  -f-. 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  Oflian's  talents,  with  refpedl  to  de- 
fcription  and  imagery,  it  only  remains  to  make  fome  obfervations  on 
his  fentiments.  No  fentiments  can  be  beautiful  without  being  pro- 
per; that  is,  fuited  to  the  charaiSer  and  fituation  of  thofe  who  utter 
them.  In  this  refpedl,  Oflian  is  as  corredt  as  moft  writers.  His 
charadters,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  general  well  fupported  ;  which 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  fentiments  been  unnatural 
or  out  of  place.  A  variety  of  perfonages  of  different  ages,  fexes,  and 
conditions,  are  introduced  into  his  poems ;  and  they  fpeak  and  adt 
with  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and  behaviour,  which  it  is  furprifing 
to  find  in  fo  rude  an  age.  Let  the  poem  of  Darthula,  throughout, 
be  taken  as  an  example. 

*P.  157. 

f  Milton's  Lycidas.  And  Virg.  Eclocr.  10. 

See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  7.  QiiJe  nemora,  aut  qui  tos  faltui  ha- 
n«  7r»t  »^  riVS   h-A-x  Aa.ipi/»?  vrxv-no;  rra  buere,  pueUas,  &c. 

•jrexas,  Nu/Afasi,   &c. 
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But  it  is  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natural  and  proper.  In 
order  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  poetical  merit,  they  muft  alfo  be 
fublime  and  pathetick. 

The  fublime  is  not  confined  to  fentimcnt  alone.  It  belongs  to  de- 
fcription  alfo ;  and  whether  in  defcription  or  in  fiintiment,  imports 
fuch  ideas  prefented  to  the  mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  uncommon  degree 
of  elevation,  and  fill  it  with  admiration  and  aftonifhment.  This  is 
the  higheft  effedl  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry:  And  to  produce 
this  effeft,  requires  a  genius  glowing  with  the  ftrongefl:  and  warmeft 
conception  of  fome  objedl  awful,  greater  magnificent.  That  this 
charader  of  genius  belongs  to  Offian,  may,  I  think,  fufhciently  ap- 
pear from  many  of  the  paflages  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  quote. 
To  produce  more  inflances,  were  fuperfluous.  If  the  engagement 
of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura ;  if  the  encoun- 
ters of  the  armies,  in  Fingal ;  if  the  addrefs  to  the  fun,  in  Carthon  ; 
if  the  fimiles  founded  upon  ghofts  and  fpirits  of  the  night,  all  for- 
merly mentioned,  be  not  admitted  as  exam.ples,  and  illuftrious  ones 
too,  of  the  true  poetical  fublime,  I  confefs  myfelf  entirely  ifnorant 
of  this  quality  in  writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  Offian's  compofition,  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  fublime,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  fpecies  of 
beauty.  Accuracy  and  correftnefs ;  artfully  conneded  narration  j 
exad  method  and  proportion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  poliflied 
times.  The  gay  and  the  beautiful,  will  appear  to  more  advantage 
in  the  midft  of  fmiling  fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes.  But  amidft 
the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidft  rocks  and  torrents  and  whirlwinds 
and  battles,  dwells  the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  lightning 
of  genius.  It  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is  negligent 
of  all  the  leffer  graces,  and  perfedlly  confiftent  with  a  certain  noble 
diforder.  It  alTociates  naturally  with  that  grave  and  folemn  fpirit, 
which  diftinguiflies  our  author.  For  the  fublime,  is  an  awful  and 
ferious  emotion  ;  and  is  heightened  by  all  the  images  of  Trouble, 
and  Terror,  and  Darknefs. 

Ipfe  pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra ;  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra 
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Terra  trcmit ;  fugere  fera3 ;  &  mortalia  corda 
Pergentes,  humilis  ftravit  pavor  ;  ilie,  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  aha  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit.  ViRG.  Georg.  I. 

Simplicity  and  concilenefs,  are  never-failing  charafteriftics  of  the 
ftile  of  a  lliblime  writer.  He  refts  on  the  majefty  of  his  fentiments, 
not  on  the  pomp  of  his  exprefllons.  The  main  fecret  of  being 
fublime,  is  to  fay  great  things  in  few,  and  in  plain  words :  Foe 
every  fuperfluous  decoration  degrades  a  fublime  idea.  The  mind 
rifes  and  fwells,  when  a  lofty  defcription  or  fentiment  is  prefented  to 
it,  in  its  native  form.  But  nofooner  does  the  poet  attempt  to  fpread 
out  this  fentiment  or  defcription,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round 
with  glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to  fall  from  its 
high  elevation  ;  the  tranfport  is  over ;  the  beautiful  may  remain, 
but  the  fublime  is  gone.  Hence  the  concife  and  fimple  ftyle  of 
OiTian,  gives  great  advantage  to  his  fublime  conceptions  3  and  affifts 
them  in  feizing  the  imagination  with  full  power*. 

Sublimity  as  belonging  to  fentiment,  coincides  in  a  great  meafure 
with  magnanimity,  heroifm,  and  generofity  of  fentiment.  What- 
ever difcovers  human  nature  in  its  greateft  elevation  j  whatever  be- 
fpeaks  a  high  effort  of  foul ;  or  fhews  a  mind  fuperior  to  pleafures. 


*  The  noted  faying  of  Julius  Caefar, 
to  the  pilot  in  a  ftorm  ;  "  Quid  times  i" 
"  Caefarem  vehis;"  is  magnanimous  and 
fublime.  Lucan,  not  fatisfied  with  this 
fimple  concifenefs,  refolved  to  amplify 
and  improve  the  thought.  Obferve,  how 
every  time  he  twifts  it  round,  it  departs 
farther  from  the  fublime,  till  at  htt,  it 
end  in  tumid  declamation. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ven- 

toque  furenti 
Trade    finum.       Italiam,    fi    caelo 

audtore,  recufas. 
Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  caufa  hsec  eft 

jufta  timoris 


Veflorem   non   noffe  tuum;  quern 

numina  nunquam 
Deftituunt ;  de  quo  male  tunc  for- 

tuna  meretur. 
Cum  poft  vota  venit ;  medias  per- 

rumpe  procellas 
Tutela  fecure  mea.     Coeli  ifle  fre- 

tique, 
Non  puppls  nodtx,  labor  eft.    Hanc 

Caefare  preflam 
A  fluftu  defendit  onus. 

Quid  tanta  ftrage  paratur, 

Ignoras  f  Qusrit  pelagi  caelique  tu- 

multu 

Quid  prsftet  fortuna  mihi. 

Pharsal.  V.  578. 


to 
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to  dangers,  and  to  death,  forms  what  mny  be  called  the  moral  or 
fentimental  fublime.  For  this,  Oflian  is  eminently  ciftinguilhed. 
No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone  of  virtuous  and  noble  fenti- 
ment,  throughout  all  his  works.  Particuhirly  in  all  the  fen- 
timents  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs  proper  to  fwell 
the  mind  with  the  highell  ideas  of  human  perfeflion.  Wherever 
he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  objedls  which  he  purfues, 
are  always  truly  great;  to  bend  the  proud  ;  to  protect  the  injured  ; 
to  defend  his  friends ;  to  overcome  his  enemies  by  generofity  more 
than  by  force.  A  portion  of  the  fame  fpirit  aduates  all  the  other 
heroes.  Valour  reigns ;  but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void  of  cruelty, 
animated  by  honour,  not  by  hatred.  We  behold  no  debafing  paf- 
fions  among  Fingal's  warriors ;  no  fpirit  of  avarice  or  of  infult ; 
but  a  perpetual  contention  for  fame  ;  a  defire  of  being  diftinguiflied 
and  remembered  for  gallant  actions ;  a  love  of  juftice;  and  a  zea- 
lous attachment  to  their  friends  and  their  country.  Such  is  the 
flrain  of  fentiment  in  the  works  of  Oflian. 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they  wanted  the  foften- 
ing  of  the  tender,  would  be  an  hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and  ftiff 
air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough  to  admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold 
feeling,  in  comparifon  of  that  deep  intereft,  which  the  heart  takes 
in  tender  and  pathetick  fcenesj  where,  by  a  myft^erious  attachment 
to  the  objeifls  of  compaflion,  we  are  pleafed  and  delighted,  even 
-vvhilft  we  mourn.  With  fcenes  of  this  kind,  Oflian  abounds;  and 
his  high  merit  in  thefe,  is  inconteflable.  He  may  be  blamed  for 
drawing  tears  too  often  from  our  eyes;  but  that  he  has  the  power 
of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no  man,  who  has  the  leafl:  fenfibi- 
lity,  will  queftion.  The  general  charadler  of  his  poetry,  is  the  he- 
roic mixed  with  the  elegiac  flrain ;  admiration  tempered  with 
pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  exprefl!es  it,  "  the  joy  of  grief," 
it  is  vifible,  that  on  all  moving  fubjeds,  he  delights  to  exxrt  his  ge- 
nius ;  and  accordingly,  never  were  there  finer  pathetick  fituations, 
than  what  his  works  prefent.  His  great  art  in  managing  them,  lies 
in  giving  vent  to  the  funple  and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  We 
meet  with  no  exaggerated  declamation;  no  fubtile  refinements  on 
forrow ;  no  fubftitution  of  defcription  in  place  of  paflion.  Oflian 
felt  ftrongly  himfelf ;  and  the  heart  when  uttering  its  native  Ian- 
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guage  never  f-iils,  by  powerful  fympathy,  to  affea  the  heart.  A 
great  variety  of  examples  might  be  produced.  We  need  only  open 
the  book  to  find  them  every  where.  What,  for  inflance,  can  be 
more  moving,  than  the  lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her  misfor- 
tune ?  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  {he  had 
fuffered,  comes  to  her  refcue.  Their  meeting  is  tender  in  the 
higheft  degree.  He  propofes  to  engage  her  foe,  in  fingie  combat, 
and  gives  her  in  charge  what  flie  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  ihall  fall. 
"  And  fhall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live,  fhe  replied  with  a  burfting 
"  figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  and  the  fun  of  Morni  low  ? 
"  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  foul  carelefs  as  that  fea, 
"  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the 
"  florm.  The  blafl,  which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  fliall  fpread  the 
"  branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  fliall  wither  together,  fon  of 
*'  car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me;  and  the 
"  grey  flone  of  the  dead  ;  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  fea- 

"  furrounded  Tromathon  ! Chief  of  Strumon,  why  camefl  thou 

"  over  the  waves  to  Nuiith's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I 
"  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
"  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?  Why 
"  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul !  to  hear  my  departing  figh  ?— ■■■  -O  had 
*'  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  ihe  bright  beams  of  my  fame  !  Then 
'♦  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy  ;  and  the  virgins  would  blefs  my 
"  fleps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  fhall 
*'  bluih  in  his  hall  *  " 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman;  in  Cuchullin's  expreffions  of 
grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the  fentimentsof  a  hero,  generous 
but  defponding.  The  fituation  is  remarkably  fine.  Cuchullin 
rouzed  from  his  cave,  by  the  noife  of  battle,  fees  Fintral  vidlorious 
in  the  field.  He  is  defcribed  as  kindling  at  the  fight.  "  Plis  hand 
"  is  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers;  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe. 
"  He  thrice  attempted  to  rufla  to  battle  ;  and  thrice  did  Connal  flop 
"  him ;"  fuggefting,  that  Fingal  was  routing  the  foe  ;  and  that  he 
ought  not  by  the  (how  of  fuperfluous  aid,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any 
part  of  the  honour  of  a  vifliory,  which  was  owing  to  him  alone. 

*  P.  244,  245,  248. 

CuchulJin 
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Cuchullin  yields  to  this  generous  fentiment ;  but  we  fee  it  flinging 
him  to  the  heart  with  the  fenfe  of  his  own  difgrace.  "  Then, 
"  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and  greet  the  king  of  Morven. 
*'  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  flreani  after  rain,  and  the  noife 
"  of  the  battle  is  over.  Then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear,  to 
"  praife  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword  of  Caithbat ;  for 
"  Cuchullin  is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But, 
"  O  ye  ghcfts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
*'  more!  Be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in 
"  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more  Ihall  I  be  renowned 
"  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  flione  : 
"  Like  a  mift  that  has  fled  away;  when  the  blafi:  of  the  morning 
"  came,  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Connal !  Talk 
*'  of  arms  no  more:  Departed  is  my  fame.  My  fighs  fliall  be  on 
•'  Cromla's  wind ;  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou, 
"  white-bofomed  Bragela  1  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame ;  for 
"  vanquifhed,  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dun- 
"  fcaich*! 

' ^ftuat  Ingens 

Uno  in  corde  pudor,  ludlufque,  6c  confcia  virtus, 

Befides  fuch  extended  pathetick  fcenes,  Oflian  frequently  pierces 
the  heart  by  a  fingle  unexpedled  ftroke.  When  Ofcar  fell  in  battle, 
"  No  father  mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth;  no  brother,  his  bro- 
*•  ther  of  love  ;  they  fell  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
*'  was  low  -|-."  In  the  admirable  interview  of  Heiflor  with  An- 
dromache, in  the  fixth  Iliad,  the  circumftance  of  the  child  in  his 
nurfe's  arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding  much  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  fcene.  In  the  following  paflTage  relating  to  the  death 
of  Cuchullin,  we  find  a  circumftance  that  muft  ftrike  the  imagina- 
tion with  ftill  greater  force.  "  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ? 
"  faid  Carril  with  a  figh.  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and  forrow 
*'  dwells  at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth  ;  the 
"  fon  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  ftiall  come  to  Bragela,  and  afic  her 
*'  why  file  weeps.  He  fhall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his 
"  father's   fword.     Whofe  fword  is  that  ?    he  will  fay  j  and  the 

*  P.  6o.  t  P.  182. 
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"  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad*."  Soon  after  Fingal  had  lliewn  all  the 
grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of  his  fons,  fallen  in  battle, 
he  is  calling,  after  his  accuftomed  manner,  his  fons  to  the  chace. 
"  Call,"  fays  he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno — But  he  is  not  here — My 
*•  fon  refts  on  the  bed  of  death  -f-." — This  unexpedled  ftart  of  an- 
guifh,  is  worthy  of  the  higheft  tragic  poet,. 

If  flie  come  in,  flie'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife!  my  wife — What  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife — 

Oh  infupportable  !  Oh  heavy  hour  ! 

Othello,  Ad.  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets  is  fimilar ;  but  the 
circumftances  are  varied  with  judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon  the 
name  of  wife,  when  it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  confufion 
and  horror  of  one  tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of 
a  hero,  correds  himfelf,  and  fupprefles  his  rifing  grief. 

The  contraft  which  Offian  frequently  makes  between  his  prefent 
and  his  former  ftate,  diffufes  over  his  whole  poetry,  a  folemn  pathe- 
tick  air,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  impreffion  on  every  heart.  The 
conclufion  of  the  fongs  of  Selma,  is  particularly  calculated  for  this 
purpofe.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave 
upon  the  mind,  a  Wronger,  and  more  affeding  idea  of  the  venerable 
aged  bard.  *'  Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the 
"  fong ;  when  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  aad  the  tales  of 
"  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard 
"  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed  the  voice  of  Cona  J  ;  the  firft 
"  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue,  and  my 
"  foul  has  failed.  I  hear,  fometimes,  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn 
*'  their  pleafant  fong.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind  ;  I  hear  the 
"  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along ;  why  does  Oflian 
"  fing  ?  Soon  fhall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no  bard  fhall 
"  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years !  for  ye  bring  no 
"  joy  in  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Odian,  for  his  ftrength 
"  has  failed.     The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  reft.     My  voice  re- 

*  P.  152.  +  P.  81.  X  Offian  himfelf  is  poetically  called: 

the  voice  of  Cona. 

i»  "  mains«, 
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"  mains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars  lonely  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  af- 
"  ter  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the 
•'  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees  *," 

Upon  the  whole  ;  if  to  feel  flrongly,  and  to  defcribe  naturally, 
be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  poetical  genius,  Offian  muft,  after 
fair  examination,  "be  held  to  polTefs  that  genius  in  a  high  degree. 
The  queftion  is  not,  whether  a  few  improprieties  may  be 
pointed  out  in  his  works  ;  whether  this,  or  that  paflage,  might 
not  have  been  worked  up  with  more  art  and  fkill,  by  fome 
writer  of  happier  times  ?  A  thoufand  fuch  cold  and  frivolous 
crit  cifms,  are  altogether  indecifive  as  to  his  genuine  merit. 
But,  has  he  tbe  fpirit,  the  fire,  the  infpiration  of  a  poet  ?  Does  he 
utter  the  \o"ce  of  nature  ?  Does  he  elevate  by  his  fehtiments  ?  Does 
he  inttreft  by  his  dcfcriptions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
to  the  fancy  ?  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and 
weep  ?  Thefe  are  the  great  charafterifticks  of  true  poetry.  Where 
thele  are  found,  he  muft  be  a  minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell 
upon  flight  defedls,  A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind,  tranfcend 
whole  volumes  of  faultlefs  mediocrity.  Uncouth  and  abrupt, 
Offian  may  fometimes  appear  by  reafon  of  his  concifenefs.  But  he  is 
fublime,  he  is  pathetick,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he  has  not  the 
extenfive  knowledge, .  the  regular  dignity  of  narration,  the  fulnefs 
and  accuracy  of  defcription,  which  we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil, 
yet  in  ftrength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of  fentiment,  in  native 
majefty  of  paffion,  he  is  fully  their  equal.  If  he  flows  not  always 
like  a  clear  ftream,  yet  he  breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of 
art  too,  he  is  far  from  being  deftitute ;  and  his  imagination  is  re- 
markable for  delicacy  as  well  as  ftrength.  Seldom  or  never  is  he  ei- 
ther trifling  or  tedious  ;  and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  yet  hfe 
is  always  moral.  Though  his  merit  were  in  other  refpeds  much  lefs 
than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his 
writings  are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue.  They  awake  the  ten- 
dereft  fympathies,  and  infpire  the  mod:  generous  emotions.  No 
reader  can  rife  from  him,  without  being  warmed  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity,  virtue  and  honour. 

*P.  217. 
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Though  unacquainted  with  the  original  language,  there  is  no  one 
but  muft  judge  the  tranflation  to  deferve  the  higheft  praife,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  elegance.  Of  its  faithfulnefs  and  accuracy, 
I  have  been  afllired  by;. peifdns-.fkaied:  in -the  Galic  tongue,  who 
from  their  youth,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  poems  of 
Oflian.  To  transfufe  fuch  fpirited  and  fervid  ideas  from  one  lan^- 
guage  into  another;  to  tranflate  literally,,  and  yet  \^ith  fuch  a  glow 
of  poetry  ;  to  keep  alive  fo  much  paffion,  and  fupport  fo  much 
dignity  througliouti^^s  ofic  of  the  mpft  diflicult  worlds  of  genius, 
and  proves  the  tranflator  to  have  been  animated  with  no  fma!l  por- 
tion of  Oflian's  fpirit*  ,.     '■.    rr      ^-    -      .V        ,r         , 

The  meafured  profe  wliich  he  has  ernployed,  pofleffes  confider- 
able  advantages  aboveany  Tort  of  veifification  he  could  havechofen. 
Whilfl:  it  pleafes  and.  fills  the  car  .with  a  variety  of  harmonious  ca- 
dences, beino',  at  the  fame  time,  freer  from  conftraint  in  the  choice 
and  arrani'-ement  of  words,  it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  original  to  be 
exhibited  with  more  juftnefs,  force,  and  fimplicity.  Elegant  how- 
ever, and  mafterly  as  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranflation  is,  we  muft 
never  forget,  wWlft  .we  read  it^  that  we  are  putting  the  merit  of 
the  oric'inal  to  a  fevere  tefl.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet, 
ftrippecf  of.  his"  native  drefs ;  diverted  of  .the  harmony  of  his  own 
numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace  and  energy  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  .poets  receive  from  the  charm  of  verfification  in 
their  original  languages.  If  then,  deftitute  of  this  advantage,  ex- 
hibited, in  a  literal  verfion,  Offian  ftill  has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet; 
and  not  to  pleafe  only,  but  often  to  command,  to  tranfport,  to  melt 
the  heart;  we  may  very  fafely ,ii^er,  that  his  produdions^are  the 
offspring  of  true  and  uncommon  geniiis  ;  and  we  may  boldly 
aflign  him  a  place  among  thofe,  whofe  works  are  to  laft  for  ages. 
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